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THE HOLY AND THE COMMON* 
WILLIAM J. JONES 


ET us hear the Word of God: “And that ye may make a 
distinction between the holy and the common, and 
between the unclean and the clean” (Leviticus 10:10, A. S. V.). 
And again that Word, for after charging the prophets with 
conspiracy, God through the prophet turns to the priests with 
these words: ‘‘Her priests have done violence to my law, and 
have profaned my holy things: they have made no distinction 
between the holy and the common, neither have they caused 
men to discern between the unclean and the clean, and have 
hid their eyes from my sabbaths, and I am profaned among 
them’’ (Ezekiel 22:26, A. S. V.). 

And again: ‘‘And they shall teach my people the difference 
between the holy and the common, and cause them to discern 
between the unclean and the clean” (Ezekiel 44:23, A. S. V.). 

Amenities impel me to acknowledge with deep gratitude the 
gracious and, in my judgment, the altogether undeserved 
invitation to be with you on this glad occasion. For one 
engaged even in the noble work, yet humble, of the American 
Sunday-School Union, to be given the opportunity to share in 
this program with my yoke-fellows of the years is a privilege 
not to be taken lightly. 

But to be also granted the opportunity to speak a word or two 
to the men of God here in the graduating class, men who have 
been called, set aside by the Spirit of God with gifts sov- 
ereignly bestowed by God is one which I trust I gladly 
grasp with all humility and also gratefulness. 

I would but say two things essentially as I address directly 
the members of the graduating class here today. And what I 
would say will be, I most earnestly hope, of challenge and 
also of hope and cheer to the rest of us who, as those who by 


* An address delivered on May 16, 1956 at the Commencement Exercises 
of Westminster Theological Seminary in Philadelphia. 
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Christ do believe in God, are also kings and priests unto God 
through His blessed Son. 

Now, these two truths, for they are that — principles, 
truths found in the very Word of God, are simply, first, that 
there is a distinction between the holy and the common; and 
second that there will come a time when the holy and the 
common will be, in a very true and real sense, but one. The 
record is clear (as pointed out in the Scriptures just read) as 
to the trifling with the Law on the part of priests in apostate 
Israel beginning with the foul, black and iniquitous misdeeds 
of Phinehas and Hophni, sons of the weak and impotent Eli. 
The record of sordid deeds is plainly writ, therefore, on the 
pages of the Old Testament. 

The scales by which even doctrinally sound men too often 
nowadays weigh their own ministry are those not of heaven, 
not of the Sanctuary, but of earth. Therefore, it is that an 
unseemliness, a lightness, an utter lack of seriousness char- 
acterize much of the pulpiteering and thus of the organized 
life of a local congregation. The holy is made the common, 
and all too often the commonplace. What may seem like 
insignificant details in public worship or in various aspects of 
the life of a church or an individual take on great meaning in 
the light of the service of God. It was thus with the ritual 
detail in Israel’s worship of old. But the priests disobeyed, 
defied God in attention to detail in Israel’s worship of old. 
The priests disobeyed, defied God in attention to detail of 
the ceremonial ordinances and appointments whether with 
relation to the sacrifices or the vessels used in sacrifice. 

But the whole undertone of the entire Law was theocratic 
and theological, God-centered, dealing with the knowledge of 
and the approach to the only, the one holy, the one true God. 
In fact, the carelessness in detail was but symptomatic of 
disregard for that which was not purely ceremonial, the 
holiness of the sabbath itself. The two went together: ‘Thou 
hast despised mine holy things, and hast profaned my sab- 
baths’”’ (Ezekiel 22:8) cries out the Lord in His word to 
Ezekiel. 

Altogether too often the solemnity, the dignity, the wonder 
and the awe of true worship escape us who proclaim the 
Word of God and, with us, the congregations to whom we 
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minister. The distinction between the holy and the common 
can not be guessed at, it must be learned: ‘‘And they (the 
priest the Levites [v. 15]) shall teach my people the difference 
between the holy and the common”’ (Ezekiel 44:23, A. S. V.). 
But there are no more difficult lessons to learn than the 
spiritual! Nothing is more difficult to learn than the divinely 
taught lesson of prayer. For all of us, in the pulpit or in the 
pew, there is no harder spiritual task than prayer. And prayer 
is made only in the sanctuary. 

We cannot see God, we cannot know Him, unless we look 
upon Him as did the Psalmist ‘‘in the sanctuary’’: ‘‘O God, 
thou art my God; early will I seek thee: my soul thirsteth for 
thee ... to see thy power and thy glory, so as I have seen 
thee in the sanctuary” (Psalm 63:1, 2). And in the sanctuary 
is found the shekel of the sanctuary, the standard of heaven. 
With it as touchstone, with it alone can we weigh and appraise 
the parts of, and the whole of, life and actions. The cheap, 
the tawdry, the coarse, and the low in much of our church life 
and our own lives “‘may shove by justice” ‘‘in the corrupted 
currents of this world’’ as Shakespeare makes the king, 
Claudius, say. 


but ’tis not so above; 
There is no shuffling, there the action lies 
In his true nature. .. 
(Hamlet, Act III, Sc. IIT) 


It is not always some song leader, but often the pastor who 
stoops to low standards in public worship. It is not always in 
so-called independent churches that the dignity of worship, 
“the beauty of holiness’ in worship, is lost sight of and 
dimmed. The disorder and disarray in some church services 
are appalling. Some of us rebel and we should all protest that 
no matter what half of evangelical church life may do: 


Some minds by nature are averse to noise, 
And hate the tumult half the world enjoys 
(Cowper, Retirement) 


The difference between the holy and the common must be 
learned. As William Cowper says: 
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O ye mitred heads, 
Preserve the church! and lay not careless hands 
On skulls that cannot teach, and will not learn. 
(The Task, Book III) 


Begone then the light, the flippant, the ephemeral, the 
clowning when people would be led to see God in the Sanctuary: 


He that negotiates between God and man, 

As God’s ambassador, the grand concerns 

Of judgment and mercy, should beware 

Of lightness in his speech. ’Tis pitiful 

To court a grin, when you should woo a soul; 
To break a jest, when pity would inspire 
Pathetic exhortation; and to address 

The skittish fancy with facetious tales, 

When sent with God’s commission to the heart. 
So did not Paul. 


(The Task) 


Lowered or reduced standards for the gospel ministry in 
this day of precision, specialization, scientific accuracy are 
more than ever to be avoided. What folly for some young 
upstart somehow to think that God will make up for defi- 
ciencies in his spiritual equipment and training and gloss over 
the shamefully poor and tawdry and shabby work of the 
pastorate whether in the pulpit or out of it! How we who 
handle the things of the altar, so to speak, should tremblingly 
carry bowl or pitcher or dish as we minister the things of God! 
Everything must be brought to the anvil of the mind, every 
thought brought into captivity to Christ — no ‘evangelical 
Nirvana” here, no retreat from life by disregard of essential 
truth of revelation! With the fire of the heart held by the 
tongs of the mind, let each servant of God be beaten and 
shaped by the sledge of God’s holy, clean, and pure Word! 

But if the ardor and the warmth and the heat so often 
misdirected by idly thinking men warn us to beware of dis- 
regarding the distinction between the holy and the common, 
is there no word also for the cold, clammy clergyman who, 
although ostensibly holding evangelical tenets, avoids, or 
else as denier of the truth of God denies, the holy? To such, 
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all aspects of pastoral work, and in particular the pulpit, 
have become mechanical, routine. They engender the at- 
mosphere of the mausoleum, the creeping coldness felt in the 
sepulchral distant tone and drone of their prayers. 

Doctrine dealing with the holy, must be clothed in vibrant, 
glowing garb. The skeleton, as R. B. Kuiper used to tell us 
at student conferences, the skeleton of doctrine must be 
clothed with life, for no flesh ever yet stood alone without the 
framework of the skeleton! 

The man of God must be, in Cowper’s telling words: 


In doctrine uncorrupt; in language plain, 

And plain in manner; decent, solemn, chaste, 

And natural in gesture; much impressed 

Himself, as conscious of his awful charge, 

And anxious mainly that the flock he feeds 

May feel it too; affectionate in look, 

And tender in address, as well becomes 

A messenger of grace to guilty men. 

Behold the picture! Is it like? — Like whom? 

The things that mount the rostrum with a skip, 

And then skip down again; pronounce a text, 

Cry — hem! and reading what they never wrote, 

Just fifteen minutes, huddle up the work, 

And with a well-bred whisper close the scene! 
(The Task, ‘‘The Time-Piece’’) 


But ‘‘Mine will not be the pulpit’, ‘‘Mine will be the mart!”’. 
Or will say another of this graduating class, ‘‘Mine will be 
the professor’s chair!’ or another, ‘‘Mine will be the spade of 
the archaeologist’’ or even: ‘Mine will be the tomes and 
manuscripts of the scholar!’’. 

So be it! Satan, like a speckled bird, will glide into the 
holy, as it were, unheard, unsought with his unclean, un- 
wholesome thoughts, with his hatred of all that is holy — 
Satan will be there some day! You men of God, you sons of 
God, will day by day be presenting yourselves before the 
Lord. There will come a particular day when it will be as in 
the time of Job when the ‘“‘sons of God came to present them- 


selves before the Lord, and Satan came also among them” 
(Job 1:6). 
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If the sequestered and cloistered recesses of the watch- 
tower be your refuge, there you may see God in the sanctuary 
and there you may test your life and ministry by and with 
the shekel of the sanctuary. Let the practical man scornfully, 
deridingly call it your ivory tower. Let all the men of science, 
of sociology, of the arts perhaps (if they be so foolish as to 
grovel with other mortals at the foot of the tower!), let them 
shout up at you their scorn. Tell them to stay on the ground! 
Do you fortify your soul with the tryst of the redeemed soul 
with its Beloved. Then heart strong, head high, sally forth 
as Christian warrior, your ken the perspective of heaven. 
You can set the world to right only when you see the evil 
that is the world from the tower, from the heights of God. 

Who will be the judge, who will be the Appraiser, now and 
in the Grand Assize? God Himself! ‘‘For not he that com- 
mendeth himself is approved, but whom the Lord commendeth”’ 
(II Corinthians 10:18). Approved, approved as a coin is, as 
gold or silver when the touchstone of God, the shekel of the 
sanctuary, reveals its worth. 

But there will be testing, the testing in the furnace of God, 
the fires of affliction, for “the fining pot for silver, and the 
furnace for gold’’ (Proverbs 27:21). Suffering, then glory is 
the Scripture order and principle. No testing, no refinement? 
No precious metal! How significant that Ezekiel’s word from 
the Lord (immediately prior to 22:26) is a word of judgment, 
under the figure of refining, a refining of judgment. But as 
one has said: “Unlike other prophets who use this figure 
Ezekiel excludes the possibility of refinement; his generation 
is but slag!’’ 

But what is the ‘‘holy’? What really is the ‘‘holy” and 
what, in contrast, the ‘‘common”’ in Old Testament language? 

The difference, beyond what has already been hinted at, 
may best be illustrated by the acts of Nadab and Abihu, 
sons of Aaron, mentioned in the story of their offering ‘‘strange 
fire’ in burning incense (Leviticus 10:1 ff.). The province of 
the high priest was the golden altar of incense and the offering 
of incense thereon was his prerogative alone (Exodus 30:1-9; 
Luke 1:9; Leviticus 16:12, 13). There is a fitness of things. 
There is a place for the common and a place for the holy. 
The fine line of distinction must be recognized and regarded. 
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Yet, the common need not become the commonplace, as we 
have seen. Ideally, the common must become the holy, and 
eventually it will be so. I remember with etching-like detail 
the saintly, snowy-haired F. B. Meyer leaning over the pulpit 
at the opening session at convocation in our first year as 
theological students in the seminary whence some of us came. 
He was saying to us something like this: ‘“‘Young men, take 
Wordsworth with you. Take him with you on your summer 
holidays’. I think I have somewhere the godly man’s exact 
words. I did not trouble myself to spoil the recollection with 
research for this occasion! 

We must in a true sense as servants of God make the 
connection, “joy in widest commonalty spread’’, to see 


in the meanest flower that blows 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


And that’s true Wordsworthian, the early Wordsworthian 
doctrine! 

But how many of us see God in everything, not as every- 
thing, but as working in, revealed through, all of life and in 
life and in the world? How many of us really lift life from the 
trivial? How many of us really sense that He is there, even to 
the ends of the earth, whether in ‘‘the flower in the crannied 
wall’’ or in the heavens the work of His fingers, the fingers 
which also wrote the commandments in stone? 


Natural things 
And spiritual, — who separates those two 
In art, in morals, or the social drift, 
Tears up the bond of nature and brings death, 
Paints futile pictures, writes unreal verse, 
Leads vulgar days, deals ignorantly with men, 
Is wrong, in short, at all points. We divide 
This apple of life, and cut it through the pips, — 
The perfect round which fitted Venus’ hand 
Has perished utterly as if we ate, 
Both halves. Without the spiritual, observe, 
The natural’s impossible; — no form, 


And in this twofold sphere the twofold man 
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(And still the artist is intensely a man) 
Holds firmly by the natural, to reach 
The spiritual beyond it, — fixes still 
The type with mortal vision, to pierce through, 
With eyes immortal, to the antetype 
Some call the ideal, — better called the real, 
And certain to be called so presently 
When things shall have their names... 
(E. B. Browning: Aurora Leigh) 


Let the Pharisee tithe mint, anise, and cummin. Let him 
unduly magnify the importance of that which has its rightful 
place as the common, thus perverting God’s law and love. 
Let him remain at the other extreme — overattentive to that 
which was ignored by the priests of Ezekiel’s day. The result 
is the same in either case — perversion. But let us not ignore 
the apparently insignificant in life, as we seek to serve God 
acceptably, for 


‘There’s nothing great 
Nor small,’ has said a poet of our day 


speaks Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 


No lily-muffled hum of a summer-bee, 

But finds some coupling with the spinning stars; 

No pebble at your foot, but proves a sphere; 

No chaffinch, but implies the cherubim: 

Earth’s crammed with heaven, 

And every common bush afire with God. 

And that principle, that truth, is precisely and exactly 
what the prophet Zechariah declares about and for God, 
about His service in particular: ‘‘In that day shall there be 
upon the bells of the horses; HOLINESS UNTO THE 
LORD; and the pots in -the Lord’s house shall be like the 
bowls before the altar’’ (14:20). 

The undignified pot used for boiling flesh, or for holding 
ashes shall one day be as the sacred holy vessels, the bowls 


used to catch the blood of the sacrifices, the bowls from which 
blood was sprinkled. 
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By divine alchemy, all things, the lowly pot in His House, 
and now in the household of faith, will be fit for the Master’s 
use. The pot shall be even as the bowl or basin, ‘‘Yea, every 
pot in Jerusalem and in Judah shall be holiness unto the Lord 
of hosts’”’ (Zechariah 14:21). It shall be so now, written on 
our minds, even as “HOLINESS UNTO THE LORD” 
was engraven upon the plate of gold on the mitre of the high 
priest. Is it not the word of our Lord, our Master who has 
charge of the pots, the pots as well as the basins or bowls — 
“‘making all meats clean”? (Mark 7:19, A. S. V.). Was it not 
His word to Peter who had never eaten anything ‘‘common or 
unclean” (Acts 10:14): “‘what God hath cleansed, that call 
not thou common’’? (10:15). 

The bread, the wine, the loaf, the cup — common? Much, 
much too commonplace, but common objects, familiar objects. 
But in the Table of our Lord, at His feast, the Passover of 
God, behold the common glowing with glory, magnified, holy, 
ineffably so! The ‘‘sacramental host of God’s elect’’ will make 
all meats clean, will not call the common unholy in that day 
and must, while now observing true distinctions, make the 
holy common. 

You and you and you of the graduating class who may be 
honored in the service of God to preach His Word — glorify 
the common! May your preaching be no display, no theological 
pyrotechnics, platitudes, sound and fury, but food for the 
“hungry sheep” who look up to be nourished. The late Dr. 
T. T. Shields great and lasting admirer of my own beloved 
teacher, the late Dr. J. Gresham Machen, was fond of the 
story which he often told about a burly, untutored blacksmith 
who went to a church service of a Sunday evening with Dr. 
Shields as I recall. Returning from the service, the blacksmith 
who was lettered in the things of God said, ‘‘My, the preacher 
talked a great deal, didn’t he? But tell me, tell me, What did 
he say?” . 

You have something to say, something to preach or write 
or tell, whether to many or to one as by the well curb of 
Samaria. It is a story, a wondrous, sweet story, a story of love, 
of redeeming, searching, sovereign, unremittingly searching 
love. Oh, do not handle that story lightly! Do not regard it 
coldly or so objectively that one might think that you were a 
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medical student dissecting a cadaver! But as a family physi- 
cian, with feeling, with lasting, long thought about a sick 
and needy patient, handle it as a live, living thing, as it is — 
the story of the Redeemer, the story and the heart of the very 
Word of God, the word of Christ lively, living, alive, life- 
giving! 

There are preachers of all shades of theological opinion 
and tastes, you know, who handle the gospel as Pope did 
nature, of whom Cowper so aptly says: 


He likes the country, but in truth must own, 
Most likes it when he studies it in town. 


No! No! As a man is rescued from death, you preach to 
men and women dead in trespasses and sins! You preach the 
only life we know — Christ and Him crucified — with all 
that implies. You sing a full-orbed gospel with an instrument 
of ten strings, not one. 

And your song? The song of the Lamb (Revelation 15:3)! 

But you will be joined in that song. Oh, yes, you will! 
You will be joined in that day when our Lord cometh, when 
He cometh in glory and power and majesty and might. Did 
we not sing it earlier? 


Brothers, this Lord Jesus 
Shall return again, 

With His Father’s glory, 
With His angel train; 

For all wreaths of empire 
Meet upon His brow, 

And our hearts confess Him 
King of glory now. 


For then, as now, to the seeing eye of the believer, ‘“‘in his 
temple everything saith, GLORY” (Psalm 29:9, A. S. V.). 
The lowliest task now may be gladdened and glorified and 
made golden by the Lord Jesus. The lowliest service among 
the pots will turn to joyful obedience. We can stoop to lift 
the common no lower than He stooped who washed the feet 
of His disciples, glorifying and hallowing the common. We 
can bend down no farther than did He who, serving His own 
as a menial would, although being Lord of creation, the 
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mighty God, said in lowly accents and with meekness, ‘‘I am 
among you as he that serveth” (Luke 22:27). In that spirit, 
drudgery will become light, affliction but refining. 


The common become the holy? Indeed! Taught of God it 
may be so! 


Teach me, my God and King, 
In all things Thee to see, 

And what I do in anything, 
To do it as for Thee. 


A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine: 

Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine. 


This is the famous stone 
That turneth all to gold; 

For that which God doth touch and own 
Cannot for less be told. 


(George Herbert: Elixir) 


Then shall it come to pass that everything that now, as 
the Psalmist says, in “his temple’’, the temple of God, every- 
thing ‘“‘saith, GLORY” will join with all the voices of the 
universe — celestial, terrestrial, all — each and all ascribing 
praise to Him by whom all things were made, to Him who 
has hallowed the common, who stooped to bear in His flesh 
our sins on the lowly tree, God become man for our sakes. 
And then will be heard in deed and in truth the grand and 


swelling tones of the innumerable choir uttering as with one 
voice: 


Worthy is the Lamb that hath been slain to receive the 
power, and riches, and wisdom, and might, and honor, and 
glory, and blessing (Revelation 5:12, A. S. V.). 


And then will leap into life the picture of the seer on 
Patmos, who saw ‘‘every created thing which is in the heaven, 
and on the earth, and under the earth, and on the sea, and all 
things that are in them’’. Then they will say: 
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Unto him that sitteth on the throne, and unto the Lamb, 
be the blessing, and the honor, and the glory, and the 
dominion, for ever and ever” (Revelation 5:13, A. S. V.). 


To which who can refrain from singing or saying with the 
elders ‘“‘Amen’’, and amid the solemn, yet unimaginable joy 
and gladness of the holy host of heaven falling down with the 
elders to worship Him that sitteth on the throne and the 
Lamb! 


Wayne, Pennsylvania 





ae 


THE IMPUTATION OF ADAM’S SIN 


THIRD ARTICLE 


JOHN MURRAY 


IV. THE NATURE OF THE IMPUTATION 


F THE union existing between Adam and his posterity 

is analogous to that which exists between Christ and his 
people and may thus be called representative union, the next 
question that arises is that of the mode by which the sin of 
Adam comes to be reckoned to the account of posterity. 
Discussion of this question is required by exegetical and 
theological considerations, particularly by the data implicit 
in Romans 5:12-19. But the history of debate on this ques- 
tion compels us to deal with it, even if we were disposed to 
discount or ignore the exegetical data. And history in this 
case, as in so many others, dictates the direction in which the 
discussion must be turned. There are two viewpoints which, 
in contrast with each other, serve to bring the question into 
the perspective that throws a flood of light upon the sig- 
nificance of the exegetical data. 


1. Mediate Imputation 


The name particularly associated with the doctrine of 
mediate imputation is that of Josua Placaeus (Josué de la 
Place) of the Reformed school at Saumur. He was under- 
stood to have taught that original sin consisted simply in the 
depravity derived from Adam and did not include the imputa- 
tion of the guilt of Adam’s first sin. The Twenty-Eighth 
Synod of the Reformed Churches in France, meeting at 
Charenton from December 26, 1644 to January 26, 1645, 
officially condemned this doctrine in the following terms. 
‘There was a report made in the Synod of a certain writing, 
both printed and manuscript, holding forth this doctrine, that 


the whole nature of original sin consisted only in that cor- 
141 
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ruption, which is hereditary to all Adam’s posterity, and 
residing originally in all men, and denieth the imputation of 
his first sin. The Synod condemneth the said doctrine as far 
as it restraineth the nature of original sin to the sole hereditary 
corruption of Adam’s posterity, to the excluding of the 
imputation of that first sin by which he fell, and interdicteth 
on pain of all Church-censures all pastors, professors, and 
others, who shall treat of this question, to depart from the 
common received opinion of the Protestant Churches, who 
(over and besides that corruption) have all acknowledged the 
imputation of Adam’s first sin unto his posterity.’’57 Placaeus 
replied to this decree of the Synod by maintaining that he 
did not deny the imputation to posterity of Adam’s first sin 
and that therefore he was in entire accord with the Synod’s 
decree in not restricting original sin to hereditary corruption. 
What he maintained was that the imputation of Adam’s first 
sin was mediate, not immediate. Immediate and antecedent 
imputation, he contended, must be distinguished from mediate 
and consequent. The former takes place immediately and 
is not mediated by hereditary corruption; the latter takes 
place mediately and is mediated by this corruption. In the 
former case the imputation of Adam’s first sin precedes cor- 
ruption in the order of nature and is reckoned to be the cause 
of corruption; in the latter case the imputation of the first sin 
follows hereditary corruption and is reckoned to be the effect. 
Immediate imputation Placaeus rejected and mediate imputa- 
tion he espoused. In a word his position was that the imputation 
to posterity of Adam’s first sin was mediated through the 
inheritance from him of a corrupt nature.s* 


57 Synodicon in Gallia Reformata: or, the Acts, Decisions, Decrees, and 
Canons of those Famous National Councils of the Reformed Churches in 
France, ed. John Quick (London, 1692), vol. II, p. 473. 

58 Placaeus deals with the question in an extensive treatise, De Imputa- 
tione Primi Peccati Adami Disputatio Bipertita in which he deals with the 
decree of the Synod of Charenton and with the theologians who had 
controverted his position as well as with others of the past and contem- 
porary with himself who, he claimed, supported his contentions. This 
treatise in two parts is found in his Opera Omnia (Franeker, 1699), Tom. I, 
pp. 159-479. The following quotations will serve as examples of his 
distinction between immediate and mediate imputation. ‘Sin vero per 
primum Adae peccatum, primum ejus peccatum actuale intelligitur... 
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It is not surprising that Placaeus should have been under- 
stood to deny altogether the imputation of Adam’s first sin. 
For in several places in his works, even subsequent to the 
decree of the Synod of Charenton, he explicitly contends 
against the doctrine of the imputation to posterity of the 
actual first sin of Adam whether this imputation is conceived 
of as culpa or poena.s® And it is understandable that the 


distinguenda est imputatio in imputationem immediatam seu antece- 
dentem, et imputationem mediatam seu consequentem: illa fit immediate, 
hoc est, non mediante corruptione; haec fit mediate, hoc est, mediante 
corruptione haereditaria. Illa ordine naturae corruptionem antecedit; 
haec sequitur. Illa corruptionis causa censetur esse, haec effectum. Illam 
Placeus rejicit, hanc admittit’’ (Opera Omnia, I, p. 173). 

“‘Potest enim animo concipi duplex imputatio. Immediata et Medi- 
ata ....Immediatam voco eam, quam solam Thesibus, quas tu refutandas 
tibi sumpsisti, negare volui; qua putatur actio illa Adami, hoc est, vetiti 
fructus manducatio ejus posteris omnibus (Christo excepto) proxime, 
immediate, hoc ipso quod filii sunt Adami, imputari ad duas istas poenas 
proprie dictas, privationem justitiae originalis quam mortem spiritualem 
appellas, et mortem aeternam. Hanc solam imputationem actionis illius 
ego negavi, quia non docetur in Sacris literis adequata fidei nostrae norma, 
quia pugnat cum Sacris literis, quia Deum facit authorem peccati, quia 
Dei justitiam dehonestat, quia sequitur ex ea Christum esse natura sua 
peccatorem, quia alia nonnulla trahit secum absurda, mirabilem religionis 
Christianae puritatem et splendorem obscurantia, quae utinam fratres et 
conservi nostri a me per theses moniti, aut non prorsus contempsissent, 
aut non contemptim expendissent! 

‘‘Mediatam seu consequentem appello eam, quae haereditariae corrup- 
tionis in nos ab Adamo derivatae intuitum consequitur, eaque mediante 
fit. Hujus enim corruptionis participatione communicamus peccato Adami, 
eique, ut ita loquar, habitualiter consentimus, ac propterea digni sumus, 
qui Adamo peccatori annumeremur’”’ (ibid., p. 280). 

“Quaeritur, Utrum primum peccatum actuale Adami praecise sumptum, 
nobis ejus posteris imputetur a Deo justo judice proxime, immediate ac ordine 
naturae priusquam inhaerenter corrupti simus? Tu venerande Frater 
affirmas: ego nego”’ (ibid., p. 281). 

59 “‘Quandocunque igitur Deus nobis peccatum originis imputare dicatur, 
sive cum sumus, sive antequam simis, sive in tempore, sive ab aeterno, id 
peccatum aliud nihil est quam inhaerens illud a nativitate nobis vitium, 
quod a primo nostro parente non per imputationem, sed per carnalem 
generationem traximus”’ (ibid., p. 442). ‘‘Denique de jure non magis ad 
me poena Adami pertinet quam culpa (ibid., p. 291). “Cum enim affirmo, 
peccatum actuale Adami nobis non imputari, non hoc volo, peccatum illud 
non considerari ut peccatum, sed tegi, condonari, et remitti nobis... . Sed, 
quicquid fit, contendo peccatum illud Adami actuale nostrum peccatum 
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critics of Placaeus’ position should aver that mediate imputa- 
tion as propounded by him is tantamount to a denial of the 
imputation to posterity of Adam’s first sin.*° 

In the debate that ensued upon the issuance of the decree 
of the Synod Placaeus was to a very large extent concerned 
with his opponent Garissolius but also with others, the most 
notable of whom were Andrew Rivetus and Samuel Maresius. 
Rivetus wrote a rather lengthy treatise™ which largely consists 
of quotations from the creeds of the protestant churches and 
from protestant theologians. A large number of these quota- 
tions do not bear precisely upon the point of the distinction 
later propounded by Placaeus in his Disputatio. Some of 
them do not even bear upon the question of the imputation 
of Adam’s first sin but are concerned with the doctrine of 
original sin or inherent depravity. But a considerable number 
of the quotations are directly germane to the question raised 
by Placaeus’ distinction, in that they expressly assert the 
priority of the imputation of Adam’s first sin. Apparently 
Rivetus’ purpose was not to maintain that a// these quotations 


non esse. Itaque nobis jure imputari non posse’”’ (ibid., p. 307). “Tribus 
autem modis communicari potest peccatum, docendo, imputando, et pro- 
pagando generatione naturali. Non communicavit (Adamus) autem do- 
cendo.... Non communicavit etiam imputatione; nam nec imputatio est 
actio Adami, nec actio justi judicis peccatorem facit ....Communicavit 
igitur propagatione naturali, transmisso per generationem carnalem semine, 
quam naturae, tam vitiositatis naturae ....Haec corruptio peccatum est, 
non quidem actuale, sed habituale, et voluntaria est, non ut actio, sed ut 
qualitas, hoc est, non quia est a voluntate, sed quia est in voluntate” 
(ibid., pp. 708 f.). 

60 Cf. Francis Turretine who says of mediate imputation: “Verum si 
penitus res attendatur, non obscure patebit distinctionem istam ad fucum 
faciendum esse excogitatam, quae nomen imputationis retinendo, rem 
ipsam de facto tollit. Nam si ideo tantum Adae peccatum nobis imputari 
dicitur mediate, quia apud Deum rei constituimur, et obnoxii poenae fimus 
propter corruptionem haereditariam quam ab Adamo trahimus, nulla erit 
imputatio proprie peccati Adami, sed tantum labis inhaerentis” (Institutio 
Theologiae Elencticae, Loc. 1X, Quaest. IX, § VI). 

6 Decretum Synodi Nationalis Ecclesiarum Reformatarum Galliae initio 
Anni 1645 de Imputatione Primi Peccati Omnibus Adami Posteris (see 
Opera Theologica, Rotterdam, 1660, Tom. III, pp. 798-823). See the 
English translation of some of Rivetus’ quotations by Charles Hodge in 
Theological Essays: Reprinted from the Princeton Review (New York, 1846), 
pp. 196-217. 
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referred to the distinction which the Synod made between 
the imputation of Adam’s first sin and the hereditary depravity 
derived from him, far less that they all upheld the antecedence 
of the guilt of Adam’s first sin. We can only infer that he set 
forth a great variety of quotations, many of which supported 
the distinction which the Synod had formulated and with 
which Placaeus later professed himself to be in full agreement, 
and some of which were clearly in conflict with the position 
later enunciated by Placaeus, namely, that of the consequent 
or posterior imputation of Adam’s first sin. Whatever may 
be said of the validity of Placaeus’ contention in the last two 
chapters of his Disputatio to the effect that the Confessions of 
the Reformed Churches do not favour the doctrine of the 
immediate imputation of Adam’s first sin and that, further- 
more, this doctrine is alien to that of the early reformers, it 
was not difficult for him to show that such creeds as the Gallic, 
Belgic, Scottish, and Helvetic did not formulate a doctrine of 
immediate imputation and could not therefore be appealed 
to in support of the same.°3 

The viewpoint propounded by Placaeus and the debate 
provoked by it exercised a profound influence upon subsequent 
thought on the whole question. Theologians like Heidegger 
and Turretine in the seventeenth century used their polemic 
talents in opposition to the doctrine of mediate imputation. 
In the matter of creedal formulation the most significant fact 
is that the Formula Consensus Helvetica (1675) declared ex- 
plicitly in favour of the doctrine of immediate imputation. 


62 The priority of the imputation of Adam’s first sin appears quite 
plainly, for example, in the quotations from William Bucanus, Amandus 
Polanus, Theodore Beza, Lambertus Danaeus Aurelius, and Robert 
Rollock. The main thesis of Rivetus’ treatise, namely, that the distinction 
set forth by the Synod of Charenton was the common sentiment of the 
Protestant Churches, the quotations bear out. With this thesis, of course, 
Placaeus did not profess to be in disagreement. It has to be borne in 
mind, however, that it was in support of the Synod’s distinction that 
Rivetus compiled his testimonies, whereas Placaeus’ Disputatio is devoted 
to a refutation of immediate imputation. But since some of the quotations 
bear directly upon this latter question Rivetus’ treatise is of considerable 
value in reference to the debate on immediate imputation. 

63 Cf. Placaeus: op. cit., pp. 446-459. 

6: Formula Consensus Helvetica, Canones X, XI, XII. 
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Mediate imputation also enlisted its advocates in the centuries 
that followed. On the continent of Europe the names of 
Campegius Vitringa, Hermann Venema, and J. F. Stapfer are 
usually listed as exponents of mediate imputation.®® In the 
United States of America mediate imputation was adopted by 
certain New England theologians of the eighteenth century 
and was one of the tenets of the new school theology in the 
Presbyterian Church in the nineteenth century. As rep- 
resentative of the latter, Henry B. Smith vigorously opposed 
immediate imputation® and sets forth mediate imputation 
as the position which, in his esteem, does more justice to the 
facts of the case.*7 In dealing with the developments which 
took place among the New England theologians it is necessary 
to enter into more detail. For though there is an affinity with 
the doctrine of mediate imputation as formulated by Placaeus, 
yet so many marked differences had appeared that the doc- 
trine of mediate imputation, as historically understood, can 
scarcely be regarded as a proper description of the viewpoint 
entertained. The case might be more accurately described as 
one of decided opposition to the doctrine of immediate imputa- 
tion, an opposition which served as a starting-point for a 
construction which is in some respects similar to that of 


6s With reference to Campegius Vitringa the elder the only reflection on 
the question that I have been able to find in his published works is that 
in his Doctrina Christianae Religionis per Apharismos Summatim Descripta 
(Leyden, 1762), edited by Martinus Vitringa, in which he says: ‘‘Qui 
reatus, an a primo Adami peccato mediate, an immediate pendeat, in scholis 
subtilius magis, quam utilius disputatur; cum eadem utrobique res tene- 
atur, et adversus Pelagianizantes asseratur. Id certum, intervenisse hic 
Dei judicium, et posse proinde hoc consequens peccati protoplastorum, in 
eorum posteris, hoc sensu appelari peccatum originale imputatum”’ (Pars 
II, pp. 347 f.) This would indicate that Vitringa was not very jealous for 
one position against another in the dispute. The long and informative 
note by Martinus Vitringa in the same volume (pp. 349-354) provides 
a survey of the debate in the seventeenth century and of the theologians 
involved. The English translation of Venema’s Institutes of Theology by 
Alex. W. Brown (Andover, 1853) clearly shows that Venema espoused 
mediate imputation (cf. pp. 518 ff.). With Stapfer’s position we shall deal 
later in connection with Jonathan Edwards. 

66 Henry B. Smith: System of Christian Theology (New York, 1888), 
pp. 304-308. 

67 Tbid., pp. 314 ff. 
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mediate imputation but which in the course of development 
meant the complete abandonment of the notion of the imputa- 
tion to posterity of Adam’s first sin. 

Samuel Hopkins is explicit to the effect “that the sin, 
and the consequent guilt and condemnation of all the human 
race, were by divine constitution connected with Adam’s 
sinning’’,®* that “by virtue of the covenant and constitution 
made with the father of mankind” all men “fell under con- 
demnation to death” and ‘are become wholly corrupt and 
sinful’’.6® Hence ‘‘the sin and ruin of all mankind was implied 
and certainly involved in the first act of disobedience of 
Adam’”’.7° But, Hopkins continues, “it is not to be supposed 
that the offence of Adam is imputed to them to their con- 
demnation, while they are considered as in themselves, in 
their own persons, innocent; or that they are guilty of the 
sin of their first father, antecedent to their own sinfulness’’. 
All that is meant is that by the aforesaid constitution there 
is ‘‘a certain connection between the first sin of Adam and the 
sinfulness of his posterity’’ and by this constitution it had 
been fixed that ‘‘all mankind should sin as Adam had done, 
and fully consent to his transgression’’.77 Thus they joined 
with him in his transgression and made it their own. This 
conception of divine constitution appears as a refrain in 
Hopkins’ discussion and upon it the connection of the sin of 
Adam with the sinfulness of all is made to depend. And, 
although by reason of this constitution all mankind are born 
in sin and are sinful from the beginning of their existence, 
Hopkins defends the constitution as just, wise, and good. 

On this analysis of the relation of the sin of Adam to the 
sin of posterity it must be recognized, however, that the sin 
of Adam is not charged to the account of posterity. In reality 
there is no imputation of Adam’s sin to posterity either 
mediately or immediately. Hopkins says expressly, ‘“‘And if 
the sinfulness of all the posterity of Adam was certainly 
connected with his sinning, this does not make them sinners 
before they actually are sinners; and when they actually 
become sinners, they themselves are the sinners, it is their 


68 Works (Boston, 1854), vol. I, p. 214. 
69 Ibid., pp. 215-217. 7° Ibid., p. 216. 1 Jbid., p. 218. 
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own sin, and they are as blamable and guilty as if Adam had 
never sinned, and each one were the first sinner that ever 
existed. The children of Adam are not answerable for his sin, 
and it is not their sin any further than they approve of it, by 
sinning as he did. In this way only they become guilty of his 
sin, viz., by approving of what he did, and joining with him in 
rebellion. And it being previously certain, by divine con- 
stitution, that all mankind would thus sin and join with their 
common head in rebellion, renders it no less their own sin and 
crime than if this certainty had taken place on any other 
ground, or in any other way; or than if there had been no 
certainty that they would thus all sin, were this possible.’’” 
The force of this is that posterity is not involved in the sin 
of Adam by reason of the divinely constituted relationship 
that exists between Adam and posterity; the divine con- 
stitution simply insures that posterity will sin as Adam did. 

There are two further observations to be made respecting 
Hopkins’ position. First, the doctrine of mediate imputation 
as originally formulated laid emphasis upon hereditary corrup- 
tion as the medium through which the first sin of Adam was 
imputed to posterity. Hopkins is clear to the effect that 
“mankind are born totally corrupt or sinful, in consequence 
of the apostasy of Adam’’?3 and so ‘‘a child, an infant, as soon 
as he exists, may have moral corruption or sin’’.7* But, in 
view of what has been shown already, this native depravity 
is not to be construed as the medium through which the sin 
of Adam is imputed even to infants but only as making it 
certain that all the members of the race will ‘“‘begin to sin as 
soon as they begin to act as moral agents’’.75 In this respect 
also Hopkins can scarcely be classified with the earlier ex- 
ponents of mediate imputation even though there is a genetic 
relationship. Secondly, when Hopkins says that the sin, 
which “‘takes place in the posterity of Adam, is not properly 
distinguished into original and actual sin, because it is all 
really actual, and there is, strictly speaking, no other sin but 
actual sin”’,’”° he is not to be interpreted as equating the word 
“‘actual’’ with what we call ‘“‘actual transgressions’. What he 


7 Ibid., p. 230. 73 Ibid., p. 226. 
™4 Ibid., p. 224. 18 Ibid., p. 222. %6 Ibid., p. 224. 
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means is that whenever sin exists, even in an infant, there is a 
corrupt inclination that is of the same nature with that which 
is expressed in overt voluntary transgression. What Hopkins 
is rightly asserting is that evil inclination always precedes 
overt sin and that this evil inclination is actually sinful and 
as evil motion exists in infants. In terms of his own principles, 
therefore, the sin by which posterity becomes sinful and sins 
as Adam did is predicable of new born infants by reason of 
the sinful inclination with which they are born, though they 
do not yet have the capacity or opportunity for voluntary 
overt transgression.77 

In Nathanael Emmons the development of thought which 
appears in Hopkins takes on a distinctly more advariced 
complexion. In dealing with the question how we became 
sinners by Adam, Emmons maintains that ‘‘Adam did not 
make us sinners, by causing us to commit his first offence’’,7® 
nor did Adam transfer to posterity the guilt of his first trans- 
gression,’? and neither did Adam convey to posterity a morally 
corrupt nature.*° The only proper answer, in Emmons’ 
esteem, is that since God made Adam the public head of his 
posterity he ‘‘determined to treat them according to his 
conduct’’.** God suspended the holiness and sinfulness of 
posterity upon the conduct of Adam and by this divine con- 
stitution the whole human race was rendered unholy and 
depraved because by his first transgression Adam ‘‘proved the 
occasion of God’s bringing all his posterity into the world in 
a state of moral depravity’’.42 In Emmons we find the same 
principle of divine constitution in terms of which all men 
become sinners but there is not the semblance of the notion 
that Adam’s sin is reckoned to posterity, not even in the form 
adopted by Hopkins that ‘‘they become guilty of his sin... 
by approving of what he did, and joining with him in rebel- 


77 Cf. ibid., p. 225. In this respect it appears to me that F. H. Foster’s 
discussion in A Genetic History of the New England Theology (Chicago, 
1907), pp. 175 f. is distinctly misleading. He does not discriminate suf- 
ficiently to make clear what Hopkins means by “actual” as distinct from 
volitional action. 

78 Works (Boston, 1842), vol. IV, p. 487. 

79 Tbid., p. 488. 80 Tbid., p. 490. 

8« Idem. 82 Ibid., p. 491. 
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lion’. Adam’s sin is merely the occasion upon which God 
acts in accordance with the constitution which he ordained 
and established. 

To much the same effect is the position of Timothy Dwight. 
“‘When I assert, that in consequence of the Apostacy of Adam 
all men have sinned; I do not intend, that the posterity of Adam is 
guilty of his transgression. Moral actions are not, so far as I 
can see, transferable from one being to another. The personal 
act of any agent is, in its very nature, the act of that agent 
solely; and incapable of being participated by any other 
agent. Of course, the guilt of such a personal act is equally 
incapable of being transferred, or participated. The guilt is 
inherent in the action; and is attributable, therefore, to the 
Agent only.... Neither do I intend, that the descendants of 
Adam are punished for his transgression.”’*} And Dwight falls 
back on the same explanation of the universality of sin, 
namely, that by the state of things that had been constituted 
all became sinners in consequence of the transgression of 
Adam.*4 

Even a brief survey of the New England Theology requires 
the mention of one other in the genealogy, the name of 
Nathaniel W. Taylor. Taylor, like his predecessors, main- 
tained that “the sinfulness of mankind is in consequence of 
the sin of Adam’’.*s’ This general proposition, however, does 
not determine the particular mode of the connection between 
Adam’s sin and the sinfulness of the race. In Taylor’s judg- 
ment it is in ‘‘this general and indefinite manner that the 
Scriptures exhibit the connection’’.** He protests against what 
he calls ‘‘gratuitous and unauthorized speculation’”’ and pro- 
ceeds forthwith to two explicit denials: “1. That the posterity 
of Adam do not become sinners as a consequence of his sin, 
by being created with a sinful nature, or by having such a 
nature conveyed to them by the laws of propagation.... 
2. Adam’s posterity do not become sinners as a consequence 
of his sin, by being guilty of his sin.’’*? These quotations 


83 Theology Explained and Defended (New York, 1863), vol. I, pp. 478 f. 

84 Cf. ibid., p. 480. 

8s Essays, Lectures, Etc. upon Select Topics in Revealed Theology (New 
York, 1859), p. 242. 

86 Tbid., p. 246. 87 Idem.; cf. p. 193. 
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illustrate Taylor’s frank rejection of the doctrine of inherited 
depravity, as held by the Reformed Churches, and also of the 
doctrine of the imputation of Adam’s sin either in the form 
of mediate imputation or immediate. Taylor does maintain 
that ‘‘the constitution or nature’ of mankind is such ‘“‘that in 
all the appropriate or natural circumstances of their existence, 
they will uniformly sin from the commencement of moral 
agency’’.*® In these terms he speaks of total depravity and of 
mankind as depraved by nature. But this is not to be under- 
stood. in the sense that men are born with a sinful nature or 
disposition. Nor does it mean that a sinful disposition or 
propensity is the foundation or cause of all sinful volitions. 
“‘We mean by depravity’’, he says, ‘‘a sinful volition itself, 
or rather, a sinful elective preference which becomes pre- 
dominant in the soul, and comes into existence through that 
in the physical constitution and in the circumstances of men, 
which is the ground or reason of the fact. . .’’.8° It is for this 
reason that depravity is by nature. 

This development of thought in the New England Theology 
raises a question on which there has been, and on which there 
will no doubt continue to be, difference of judgment. It is 
that of the place that Jonathan Edwards occupies in this 
area of the history of thought. It has been maintained that 
in his treatise The Great Christian Doctrine of Original Sin 


88 Tbid., p. 192; cf. also p. 294. 

89 Ibid., p. 204; cf. also p. 195: ‘‘When I say that mankind are depraved 
by nature, | mean that the depravity which I have already described and 
proved to pertain to mankind, is truly and properly traced to the physical 
or constitutional propensities of man for natural good which belong to man, 
as a man, in the circumstances of his existence as the cause or occasion of it...”’. 

One further excerpt will help to point up Taylor’s position in its diver- 
gence from protestant belief and particularly as it is in conflict with the 
teaching of Jonathan Edwards, the alleged father of this New England 
Theology. ‘‘Nor does the moral depravity of men consist in a sinful 
nature, which they have corrupted by being one with Adam, and by 
acting in his act. To believe that I am one and the same being with another 
who existed thousands of years before I was born, and that by virtue of 
this identity I truly acted in his act, and am therefore as truly guilty of his 
sin as himself, — to believe this, I must renounce the reason which my 
Maker has given me; I must believe it also, in face of the oath of God to 
its falsehood, entered upon the record”’ [Ezek. 18:3, 4] (Concio ad Clerum, 
New Haven, 1828, pp. 5 f.). 
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Defended he gave expression to the doctrine of the mediate 
imputation of Adam’s first sin. In the nineteenth century 
there were no greater proponents and defenders of the doctrine 
of immediate imputation than Charles Hodge and William 
Cunningham and we could scarcely expect any to examine 
Edwards’ discussion with greater care than these two men. 
Both held that in one chapter of the aforementioned treatise 
Edwards had given way to the doctrine of mediate imputation. 
Charles Hodge says: ‘“‘We think that Edwards here clearly 
asserts the doctrine of mediate imputation; that is, that the 
charge of the guilt of Adam’s sin is consequent on depravity 
of heart.... The doctrine of Edwards is precisely that which 
was so formally rejected when presented by Placaeus.’’%° 
Hodge acknowledges, however, that he is not able to reconcile 
the view set forth by Edwards in that chapter with several 
passages which occur elsewhere in the same treatise.*%* And 
William Cunningham likewise says that mediate imputation 
“was adopted by Jonathan Edwards in his great work on 
Original Sin. Edwards’ views, however, upon this point do 
not seem to have been clear or consistent, as he sometimes 
makes statements which manifestly imply or assume the 
common Calvinistic doctrine.”’” 

If Edwards, in the place concerned, gave expression to 
mediate imputation it would be at least plausible to argue 
that the development of the New England Theology on this 
particular question took its point of departure from Edwards 
and that, though Edwards would have rejected with all his 
soul the positions espoused by men like Emmons, Dwight, 
and Taylor, yet Edwards had provided a direction of thought 
which in due time culminated in these developments. There 
need be little doubt that the notion of a divine constitution 
which, as we have seen, plays so large a part in the formula- 
tions of Hopkins, Emmons, and Dwight had been derived, 
proximately at least, from Edwards, and it became in their 
hands a convenient rubric by which to eliminate altogether 
the idea of the imputation to posterity of Adam’s first sin. 


9 Od. cit., p. 150. 
% Ibid., p. 151. 


9 The Reformers and the Theology of the Reformation (Edinburgh, 1866), 
p. 384. 
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Edwards’ discussion of the question merits close examina- 
tion. It is surely significant that so erudite and discriminating 
a theologian as B. B. Warfield should disagree with Hodge 
and Cunningham in their assessment of Edwards in this 
regard. Referring to Edwards he says: ‘‘In answering objec- 
tions to the doctrine of Original Sin, he appeals at one point 
to Stapfer, and speaks, after him, in the language of that 
form of doctrine known as ‘mediate imputation.’ But this 
is only in order to illustrate his own view that all mankind 
are one as truly as and by the same kind of divine constitution 
that an individual life is one in its consecutive moments. 
Even in this immediate context he does not teach the doctrine 
of ‘mediate imputation,’ insisting rather that, Adam and his 
posterity being in the strictest sense one, in them no less than 
in him ‘the guilt arising from the first existing of a depraved 
disposition’ cannot at all be distinguished from ‘the guilt of 
Adam’s first sin’; and elsewhere throughout the treatise he 
speaks in the terms of the common Calvinistic doctrine.’ 
It is the judgment of the present writer that Warfield’s in- 
terpretation is correct. But since Warfield has not dem- 
onstrated his thesis and since the subject deserves more 
extended treatment it is necessary to show what Edwards’ 
argument really was and how it need not be identified with 
mediate imputation. Several observations may help to place 
the question in clearer light. 

(i) There need be no doubt that Edwards taught the 
imputation of Adam’s first sin to all of posterity. Some 
quotations will bear this out conclusively. ‘That we may 
proceed with the greater clearness in considering the main 
objections against supposing the guilt of Adam’s sin to be 
imputed to his posterity; I would premise some observations 
with a view to the right stating of the doctrine of the imputa- 
tion of Adam’s first sin, and then show the reasonableness of 
this doctrine, in opposition to the great clamor raised against 
it on this head. 

“T think it would go far towards directing us to the more 
clear and distinct conceiving and right stating of this affair, 


93 ‘Edwards and the New England Theology” in Hastings: Encyclopaedia 
of Religion and Ethics and reprinted in Studies in Theology (New York, 
1932), p. 530. 
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were we steadily to bear this in mind, that God, in each step 
of his proceeding with Adam, in relation to the covenant or 
constitution established with him, looked on his posterity as 
being one with him.... And though he dealt more imme- 
diately with Adam, yet it was as the head of the whole body, 
and the root of the whole tree; and in his proceedings with him, 
he dealt with all the branches, as if they had been then existing 
in their root. 

“From which it will follow, that both guilt, or exposedness 
to punishment, and also depravity of heart, came upon 
Adam’s posterity just as they came upon him, as much as if 
he and they had all coexisted, like a tree with many branches 

. it is as if, in every step of proceeding, every alteration in 
the root had been attended, at the same instant, with the 
same steps and alterations throughout the whole tree, in each 
individual branch. I think this will naturally follow on the 
supposition of their being a constituted oneness or identity 
of Adam and his posterity in this affair.’’°* Again, commenting 
on Romans 5:12, he says that the latter part of the verse 
‘shows, that in the eye of the Judge of the world, in Adam’s 
first sin, al] sinned; not only im some sort, but all sinned so 
as to be exposed to that death, and final destruction, which is 
the proper wages of sin’’.°s And referring to the whole passage 
(Rom. 5:12-19) he says: ‘‘As this place in general is very full 
and plain, so the doctrine of the corruption of nature, as 
derived from Adam, and also the imputation of his first sin, 
are both clearly taught in it. The imputation of Adam’s one 
transgression, is indeed most directly and frequently asserted. 
We are here assured that by one man’s sin, death passed on 
all; all being adjudged to this punishment as having sinned 
(so it is implied) in that one man’s sin.’’° 

Respecting these quotations two things have to be said. 
First, the most conclusive evidence in support of a doctrine 
of mediate imputation would have to be presented if the 
prima facie import of such statements is to be ruled out; the 
account given is altogether similar to that which we might 


94 The Great Christian Doctrine of Original Sin Defended in Works (New 
York, 1855), vol. II, p. 481. 

95 Ibid., p. 459. 

% Ibid., p. 461; cf. p. 460. 
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expect in an exponent of immediate imputation. If, as 
Edwards says, God looked on posterity as being one with 
Adam and looked upon their sin as coexisting with Adam’s, 
then the sin is just as directly theirs as it was his. And this 
is immediate imputation.»7 Secondly, Edwards distinguishes 
between ‘‘the corruption of nature, as derived from Adam” 
and ‘‘the imputation of his first sin’. The latter is, therefore, 
a distinct element and does not consist in the corrupt nature 
with which we are born. Far less may the imputation of the 
first sin be said to consist in the approval which we give to 
Adam’s sin by sinning as he did. It is readily seen, therefore, 
how radically Edwards’ view of our relation to the first sin 
of Adam differs from that of Hopkins. The latter was a 
student of Edwards but it was not from Edwards he learned 
that ‘‘the children of Adam are not answerable for his sin, 
and it is not their sin any further than they approve of it, by 
sinning as he did”’. 

(ii) It is here we encounter, however, the analysis pro- 
pounded by Edwards which has caused so much difficulty 
and, in our esteem, misunderstanding, namely, his analysis 
of the first sin of Adam and of our involvement in it which 
has been construed as a lapse into the doctrine of mediate 
imputation. Edwards continues: ‘‘Therefore I am humbly of 
opinion, that if any have supposed the children of Adam to 
come into the world with a double guilt, one the guilt of Adam’s 
sin, another the guilt arising from their having a corrupt 
heart, they have not well conceived of the matter. The guzlt 
a man has upon his soul at his first existence, is one and 
simple, viz., the guilt of the original apostasy, the guilt of 
the sin by which the species first rebelled against God. This, 
and the guilt arising from the first corruption or depraved 
disposition of the heart, are not to be looked upon as two 
things, distinctly imputed and charged upon men in the sight 
of God. Indeed the guilt that arises from the corruption of 
the heart, as it remains a confirmed principle, and appears in 


97 It is not necessary to discuss the question whether Edwards was a 
realist in his view of the Adamic union. The realist as well as the federalist 
holds to immediate imputation and the point at issue is not affected by the 
question of Edwards’ affinities on that other issue. 
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its consequent operations, is a distinct, and additional guilt: 
but the guilt arising from the first existing of a depraved 
disposition in Adam’s posterity, I apprehend, is mot distinct 
from their guilt of Adam’s first sin. For so it was not in Adam 
himself. The first evil disposition or inclination of the heart of 
Adam to sin, was not properly distinct from his first act of sin, 
but was included in it. The external act he committed was 
no otherwise his, than as his heart was in it, or as that action 
proceeded from the wicked inclination of his heart.... His 
sin consisted in wickedness of heart, fully sufficient for, and 
entirely amounting ¢o, all that appeared in the act he com- 
mitted.”°* This quotation is pivotal and demands close 
inspection. 

(a) On the face of it this might appear to contradict what 
has already been maintained that Edwards distinguishes 
between ‘‘the corruption of nature, as derived from Adam” 
and ‘‘the imputation of his first sin’. For has he not said 
that the guilt of Adam’s sin and that arising from a corrupt 
heart are one and not to be looked upon as two things? The 
solution rests in the distinction which Edwards has been 
careful to make, namely, the distinction between corruption 
of the heart as a ‘‘confirmed principle’ and a corrupt heart 
as “‘the first existing of a depraved disposition”’. If we over- 
look that distinction and its significance in Edwards’ analysis, 
then we fail to apprehend what is indispensable to a proper 
understanding of Edwards’ position. It is of the latter — 
“the first existing of a depraved disposition’’ — and of that 
alone that he speaks when he insists that the first sin of Adam 
as imputed and the guilt arising from a corrupt heart are one 
and the same and not two distinct things. To put this beyond 
dispute we may quote further to show how ‘he labours the 
distinction. “The depraved disposition of Adam’s heart is 
to be considered two ways. (1) As the first rising of an evil 
inclination in his heart, exerted in his first act of sin, and the 
ground of the complete transgression. (2) An evil disposition 
of heart continuing afterwards, as a confirmed principle that 
came by God’s forsaking him; which was a punishment of his 
first transgression. This confirmed corruption, by its re- 


98 Tbid., pp. 481 f, 
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maining and continued operation, brought additional guilt 
on his soul.’’99 

(b) Edwards clearly maintains that the ‘‘first existing of a 
depraved disposition in Adam’s posterity”, in a word, this 
“evil disposition”’ is not a consequence of the imputation of 
the first sin of Adam; it is rather prior in the order of nature. 
“The evil disposition is first, and the charge of guilt con- 
sequent.”’*°° Now this might appear to be precisely the doctrine 
of mediate imputation. For is not that doctrine to the effect 
that the imputation of Adam’s sin is mediated through in- 
herited corruption and that the corruption is therefore first 
in the order of nature and the imputation of Adam’s sin the 
consequence? Verily so. But this latter is not the teaching of 
Edwards. He says nothing of the guilt of Adam’s first sin as 
mediated through hereditary depravity. And this is the all- 
important difference between Edwards’ analysis and that of 
mediate imputation. When Edwards says that the evil 
disposition is first and the charge of guilt consequent, he is 
not speaking of hereditary depravity and of its relation to 
the guilt of Adam’s first sin. The evil disposition which he 
says is prior is that which he constantly insists is involved in 
the first sin of Adam and is really one with it; it is ‘‘the guilt 
of the original apostasy”’. “The guilt’, he says, “arising from 
the first existing of a depraved disposition in Adam’s posterity, 
I apprehend, is mot distinct from their guilt of Adam’s first 
sin.” This he could not say of hereditary depravity. The 
latter must be identified with what Edwards calls a confirmed 
and established principle in the heart of posterity and which 
he says expressly is “a consequence and punishment of the 
first apostasy ... and brings new guilt’”’.'** What then, we 
must ask, is this first depraved disposition of the heart which 
is prior in the order of nature to the imputation of Adam’s 
actual transgression and yet is one with the imputed sin? It 
is here that Edwards’ acumen comes to light. 

Edwards’ own answer is made perspicuous by his appeal 
to the analogy of Adam himself as an individual. ‘The first 
evil disposition or inclination of the heart of Adam to sin, was 


99 Ibid., p. 482. 
100 Ibid., pp. 482 f. rt Thid., p. 482. 
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not properly distinct from his first act of sin, but was included 
in it.”” He is here reflecting on the simple fact that on exe- 
getical grounds as well as on sound psychological grounds the 
overt act of sin on Adam’s part cannot be conceived of apart 
from the evil disposition which the overt act registered. It is 
the biblical truth that Adam was tempted by being drawn 
away of his own lust and enticed (cf. James 1:14, 15). In the 
order of nature this sinful inclination is prior to the overt act 
of sin, yet they are one in that the sim cannot be construed 
except in terms of both aspects. All this is so obvious in the 
case of Adam’s own sin, when biblical principles are applied 
to its analysis, that it is scarcely necessary to labour the 
point. But the distinctive feature of Edwards’ discussion is 
that in his exposition of the imputation to posterity of this first 
sin of Adam he considered that the sin as imputed must be 
construed as comprising the same two aspects which apply to 
Adam’s own sin. This is to say that if we are to speak of the 
imputation of Adam’s first sin the imputation must include 
the evil disposition which gave rise to the act committed as 
well as the act itself. This is what Edwards means by “the 
first existing of a depraved disposition in Adam’s posterity’. 
“The first existing of a corrupt disposition in their hearts’, 
he says expressly, “‘is not to be looked upon as sin belonging 
to them, distinct from their participation of Adam’s first sin.’’?” 
This is quite diverse from the notion of mediate imputation. 
The first existing of the corrupt disposition is just as direct as 
the participation in Adam’s first sin, for the simple reason that 
it is involved in that participation. And the only antecedent 
of this participation is ‘‘the union that the wise author of the 
world has established between Adam and his posterity” so 
that God “‘looked on his posterity as being one with him’’ and 
“both guilt . . . and also depravity of heart, came upon Adam’s 
posterity just as they came upon him, as much as if he and 
they had all coexisted, like a tree with many branches’’.'% 

(c) The evidence would indicate that the depravity remain- 
ing as an established and confirmed principle, distinguished by 
Edwards from the first existing of a depraved disposition, is 
to be equated with what has generally been called hereditary 


102 Tdem. 
103 Ibid., pp. 481 f. 
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depravity. Edwards refers to it in terms of ‘“‘being born 
corrupt’’.*°* He compares this continuance of corruption in the 
race to the continued lack of original righteousness in Adam 
himself. “But yet, I think it is as truly and in the same 
manner owing to the course of nature, that Adam’s posterity 
came into the world without original righteousness, as that 
Adam continued without it after he had once lost it.’’'°s But 
the most significant observation in this connection is that 
depravity, viewed in this light, is not only a ‘“‘natural con- 
sequence’”’ of the first sin both in Adam and in his posterity 
but it was also a “penal consequence”’ or punishment of that 
first sin, a penal consequence or righteous judgment for 
posterity as it was for Adam himself.‘ This is surely that 
of which he speaks when he says: “But the depravity of 
nature remaining an established principle in the heart of a 
child of Adam, and as exhibited in after operations, is a 
consequence and punishment of the first apostasy thus par- 
ticipated, and brings new guilt’’.t*°? This is exactly what the 
proponents of immediate imputation have maintained, namely, 
that hereditary corruption is consequent upon the imputation 
of the first sin of Adam and is the penal consequence of it. 
It is only failure to appreciate the distinctions which Edwards 
makes that will obscure the validity and force of this conclu- 
sion. Edwards is plainly on the side of immediate imputation 
in reference to the relation of hereditary corruption to the 
first sin of Adam. 

(d) When Edwards speaks of ‘‘the derivation of the evil dis- 
position to the hearts of Adam’s posterity”’ (italics ours)'°* in 
connection with ‘‘the first existing of a depraved disposition”’, 
we are not to be misled by the use of the word ‘‘derivation”’ 
to think that he is referring to derivation by natural genera- 
tion as in the case of hereditary depravity. After using this 
term he makes it clear that he prefers to speak of this subject 
as ‘‘the coexistence of the evil disposition, implied in Adam’s 


104 Cf. ibid., p. 480. 105 Idem. 

06 ‘And just thus I suppose it to be with every natural branch of 
mankind: all are looked upon as sinning in and with their common root; 
and God righteously withholds special influences and spiritual communica- 
tions from all, for this sin’’ (idem). 

107 Ibid., p. 482. 108 Idem. 
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first rebellion’’.*°° Besides, it had been customary for theo- 
logians who espoused immediate imputation to speak of the 
first sin of Adam as derived, when they had no thought of 
derivation by natural propagation but only by imputation. In 
fact they can speak of the guilt of Adam’s first act of sin as 
“derived down unto us” by way of imputation and as the 
ground of the corruption propagated.™° 

(iii) There is one other quotation from Edwards that re- 
quires comment. It is that from which, without doubt, a great 
deal of subsequent formulation in the New England theology 
has sprung. “The first being of an evil disposition in the heart 
of a child of Adam, whereby he is disposed to approve of the 
sin of his first father, as fully as he himself approved of it 
when he committed it, or so far as to imply a full and perfect 
consent of heart to it, I think, is not to be looked upon as a 
consequence of the imputation of that first sin, any more than 
the full consent of Adam’s own heart, in the act of sinning; 
which was not consequent on the imputation of his sin to 
himself, but rather prior to it in the order of nature.’’™ 
Edwards is here dealing with the same question of ‘“‘the first 
existing of a depraved disposition’ in the heart of Adam’s 
posterity which, as has been demonstrated above, he insists 
is involved in the imputation of Adam’s first sin. He is not 
dealing with the voluntary approval and consent which we 
may be said to render to Adam’s sin when we ourselves come 
to sin as Adam did; he is dealing with ‘‘the first being of an 
evil disposition in the heart of a child of Adam’’. This, as well 
as the whole context, demonstrates that he is explicating the 
meaning of our direct involvement in the first sin of Adam 
by reason of the identity or oneness of Adam and his posterity. 
He is not by any means alluding to the consequence arising 
from a divinely established constitution that all men will sin 
as Adam did. He is saying the opposite, that by the divine 
constitution there is imputed to posterity the sin of Adam both 
as evil disposition and overt action. Edwards’ concept is quite 
alien to that of Hopkins that when the posterity of Adam 


109 Idem. 

0 Cf. Thomas Goodwin: Works (Edinburgh, 1865), vol. X, p. 12; 
vol. V, p. 182. 

m1 Edwards: op. cit., p. 482. 
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‘factually become sinners, they themselves are the sinners, it 
is their own sin, and they are as blamable and guilty as if 
Adam had never sinned, and each one were the first sinner 
that ever existed. The children of Adam are not answerable 
for his sin, and it is not their sin any further than they approve 
of it, by sinning as he did.”*"* Edwards is dealing with the 
disposition which is an integral element of the sin imputed; 
Hopkins is dealing with the approval which is given by poster- 
ity to the sin of Adam when they sin as he did. Edwards 
finds this disposition to be an integral aspect of the sin im- 
puted by an analysis of what is involved in Adam’s first sin; 
Hopkins finds that the sin of Adam is not imputed to poster- 
ity and that the only way in which Adam’s sin may be said 
to be their sin is that they give their consent to it when they 
sin after the Adamic pattern. And it is scarcely necessary to 
remark that it is a far cry from Edwards’ insistence, that a 
depraved disposition is the fountain from which the overt 
act of sin proceeds and for that reason that the first existing 
of a depraved disposition is involved for posterity in the 
imputation of Adam’s sin, to the frank disavowal by Taylor 
of the doctrine ‘‘that mankind have a sinful nature which they 
have corrupted by being one in Adam, and by acting in his 
act, or sinning in his sin’’."% 

There are therefore two conclusions with respect to Ed- 
wards. First, the allegation that he propounded the doctrine 
of mediate imputation rests upon failure to appreciate the 
precise intent of Edwards’ analysis of the first sin of Adam as 
imputed to posterity. Second, though in some respects the 
terminology of the other New England theologians mentioned 
is similar to that of Edwards, on this particular doctrine there 
is a distinct divergence from the position of Edwards, not only 
on the part of Emmons, Dwight, and Taylor, but also of 
Hopkins, and it is not warranted to regard Edwards’ teaching 
on the subject of imputation as providing the first step in the 
relinquishment and denial of the doctrine of the imputation 
of Adam’s first sin, a denial which became unambiguous in the 
later developments of this New England Theology. It was 


12 Hopkins: op. cit., p. 230. 
3 Taylor: Essays as cited, p. 193. 
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divergence from Edwards, or at least misunderstanding of his 
position, that gave birth to this development.™ 

It will have become apparent that the question as to the 
mode by which the sin of Adam comes to be reckoned to 
posterity must be stated and resolved in terms of the antithesis 


14 J. F. Stapfer, as noted above, has been classified as a proponent of 
mediate imputation, and Edwards, since he quotes Stapfer with approval 
(op. cit., pp. 483 f.), is alleged to have followed Stapfer in that regard. If 
Edwards does not set forth mediate imputation, as has been maintained 
in the preceding discussion, then Edwards’ appeal to Stapfer was not in the 
interest of mediate imputation. It might still be true, however, that 
Stapfer cast the thought, which Edwards espoused, in the mould of mediate 
imputation and Edwards took over the former without the latter. But it is 
not apparent from a study of Stapfer’s reflections on this matter in his 
Institutiones Theologiae Polemicae Universae (Zurich, 1743-1750) that he 
adopted mediate imputation as opposed to immediate. He says: “Et cum 
omnes posteri ex primo parente ceu ex radice ortum suum trahunt, generis 
humani universitas cum stirpe non aliter, quam unicum aliquod totum, 
sive unica massa considerari potest, ut non sit aliquid a stirpe diversum, 
et non aliter ab ea differunt posteri ac rami ab arbore. 

“Ex quibus facile patet, quomodo stirpe peccante omne illud quod ab ea 
descendit, et cum ea unicum aliquod totum efficit, etiam peccasse judicari 
possit, cum a stirpe non differat, sed cum ea unum sit. 

“Doctrina de peccati primi parentis imputatione immediata tam incre- 
dulos, quam alios offendit, si vero ea, quae hactenus ex ipsis rationis 
principiis deduximus, perpendantur, facile deprehenditur, S. Litteras nihil 
hic docere, nisi quod ipsa rei ratio postulat, et justo Dei judicio fieri 
potuisse, ut primus parens dignus non esset, qui susciperet sobolem sanc- 
tam, sed pravam et poenae obnoxiam”’ (Tom. I, p. 236). This is intended 
to be a defence of immediate imputation. And when, in subsequent sec- 
tions of his Institutes, he enters into more detail (Tom. IV, pp. 513 f.; 
561-564) there does not appear to be evidence of mediate imputation. In 
answer to the objection urged against the imputation of Adam’s sin that 
we never committed the same sin with Adam he draws the distinction 
between the physical act and the morality of the act and pleads that it is 
in respect of the latter only that posterity committed the same sin, that is 
to say, are to be “looked upon as having committed, in a moral estimation, 
the same sin or transgression of the law in number and in kind”’ (ibid., 
p. 514). And when Stapfer contends that the imputation of Adam’s first 
sin must never be conceived of in abstraction from our native corruption 
and calls the latter mediate imputation in distinction from the guilt of 
Adam’s sin as immediate, there is no proof of a position identical with or 
tending to mediate imputation (ibid. pp. 562f.). Stapfer cannot in this 
case be shown to do more than was characteristic of earlier Reformed 
theologians, namely, to insist that the sin of Adam as imputed and heredi- 
tary depravity must not be separated or conceived of in abstraction from 
each other. 
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between mediate and immediate imputation as that antithesis 
‘had been sharply defined in the Placaean debate of the 
seventeenth century. The developments of the New England 
Theology from Samuel Hopkins onwards gave a new direction 
to thought on the subject of the relation of posterity to the 
sin of Adam, and so radical was the divergence that this New 
England Theology cannot properly be characterized as a 
doctrine of mediate imputation. However important these 
developments were and however much they must be taken 
into account in dealing with the whole question of the effect 
upon posterity of Adam’s sin, yet in a discussion of the 
precise question as it was formulated in the debates of the 
seventeenth century the New England Theology does not 
contribute anything to elucidate or defend the doctrine of 
mediate imputation. These New England theologians did 
reject immediate imputation. In that respect they were at one 
with the exponents of mediate imputation. It may be that 
their rejection of immediate imputation logically involved 
the rejection also of mediate imputation and they were con- 
sistent in bringing to a logical issue what is implicit in the 
denial of the doctrine of immediate imputation. In that event 
the New England development of thought brought to its 
logical result what was inherent in the classic doctrine of 
mediate imputation as propounded by Placaeus. But our 
concern is not with the logical consequences which proceed 
from the doctrine of mediate imputation but with this doctrine 
itself as it was understood and propounded by its representa- 
tive proponents. Mediate imputation does maintain that the 
sin of Adam was imputed to posterity, that posterity was 
involved in Adam’s sin, and that the sin of the one man Adam 
was the sin of all. And the question is whether this involve- 
ment is directly based upon the relation which Adam sustained 
to posterity or whether it is mediated through the inheritance 
from Adam of a corrupt nature. It is with that restricted 
question in view that we turn to the exegetical data. 


2. Immediate Imputation. 


It is assumed on the basis of earlier study in this series that 
the only feasible interpretation of Romans 5:12-19 is to the 
effect that the one trespass of Adam is the sin of all, that when 
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Paul says ‘‘one sinned’”’ and “‘all sinned”’ he refers to the same 
sin viewed in its twofold aspect as the sin of Adam, the one 
man, and the sin of all his posterity. Our question now is 
simply whether there are any considerations in this passage, 
or others, which bear on the mode of imputation. Is it mediate 
or immediate? It is well to have the question sharply focused: 
does the evidence indicate that the sin of Adam is reckoned 
as the sin of all through the medium of inherited depravity? 
Or does the evidence point to the immediacy of conjunction 
which the doctrine of immediate imputation has maintained? 
The following propositions, it will surely be granted, are 
germane to the question at issue, and, if they are shown to be 
well grounded, they determine the question. 

(i) The immediate conjunction of the sin of Adam and the 
death of all. Romans 5:12, 15, 17, furnish the basis for this 
inference. 

In verse 12 the particular point of significance for our 
present interest is the force of xal oltws in the middle of the 
verse. It is, as shown earlier, coordinative and continuative. 
But in o¥rws there is the note of comparison, though not the 
kind of comparison that would supply the apodosis to ®o7ep 
at the beginning of the verse. What then is this comparison? 
In the first two clauses reference is made to the sin of Adam 
and to the death which was its consequence. Summarily the 
thought is: Adam sinned and he died. In the case of the 
individual, Adam, we may not interject any medium between 
his sin and the death inflicted upon him. No other sin than 
that which the apostle refers to repeatedly as the one sin of 
the one man Adam needs to be intruded to explain or validate 
the death of Adam. Furthermore, it would be alien to the 
sustained thought of the whole passage to intrude any other 
aspect of Adam’s sinfulness as the ground of his death. Far 
less would it be consonant with the passage to think of Adam’s 
subsequent depravity as the medium through which death 
came to lay its hold'upon him. This is just saying that here 
there is an immediate juxtaposition of Adam’s sin and the 
death that followed. Now the force of kai ows, introducing 
the next two clauses, is to institute a parallelism. Just as sin 
and death entered with Adam, so sin and death became the lot 
of all men. Adam sinned and he died — there is immediate 
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conjunction. All sinned (in Adam, as argued already) and 
they died — there is the same immediate conjunction. It 
would be just as arbitrary and indefensible to interject the 
thought of mediating depravity in the latter case as it would 
be in the case of Adam himself. To suppose that any other 
factor is interposed between the involvement of all in the 
sin of Adam and the death of all that results would interfere 
with the analogy expressed in o7ws. And the conclusion to 
which we are driven is that when Paul says “‘death penetrated 
to all men”’ it is quite contrary to the terms of verse 12, as well 
as of the entire passage, to think of inherited depravity as the 
medium through which the death contemplated is conceived 
of as penetrating to all. But if mediate imputation is correct 
this is what must be done. For if inherited depravity mediates 
the imputation of Adam’s sin it must also mediate the death 
which is its consequence. In verse 12 it is impossible to inter- 
ject any other consideration as the reason for the death of all 
than the one sin of Adam in which all are regarded by the 
apostle as involved. 

In verse 15 — ‘‘by the trespass of the one the many died’ — 
the death of all is brought into immediate conjunction with the 
one sin of Adam. This scarcely needs argument. The supposi- 
tion that inherited depravity intervenes as the medium 
through which the trespass of the one man takes its effect 
would contradict Paul’s emphasis. For, in that event, we 
should have to suppose that posterity is reckoned as sinful 
and therefore as inflicted with death before the sin of Adam 
is imputed and takes its effect. But what Paul is saying is 
that it is by the trespass of the one that the many died, and 
if this does not have the priority, if the trespass of the one and 
the death of the many do not stand in such close relationship 
that they are self-explanatory, then the patent purpose and 
emphasis of the apostle break down. 

In verse 17 — ‘‘by the trespass of the one death reigned 
through the one’ — we are again confronted with the one sin 
of Adam as the explanation of the universal reign of death. 
And even more pointedly, perhaps, than in verse 15 do we 
detect how alien to the conjunction which the apostle is so 
intent upon asserting is the intrusion of hereditary depravity 
between ‘‘the trespass of the one’’ and the reign of death 
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through the one. The conjunction is of the kind that com- 
ports only with the doctrine of immediate imputation. 

(ii) The immediate conjunction of the sin of Adam and the 
condemnation of all. This appears from verses 16 and 18. 

When the apostle says in verse 16 that “the judgment was 
from one unto condemnation” it is not immediately apparent 
whether he means the one man Adam or the one sin of Adam. 
In the preceding clause 6x’ évds auapTnoarTos refers to 
Adam as having sinned and it could be that the é& évés of the 
next clause has in view the one man Adam rather than the one 
trespass of Adam. But the contrast drawn in the second and 
third clauses would distinctly favour the view that é€& évés 
refers to the one trespass. For é& évés is contrasted with éx 
TOMY TaparTwuatwy — ‘from many trespasses’”” — and 
one trespass can more suitably be contrasted with many 
trespasses than can one man. But even if we allow doubt to 
remain as to the reference of é& évds in verse 16 there can be 
no doubt as to the import of verse 18. There it is explicitly 
stated that ‘‘through one trespass’’ — 6c’ évds tapamTwpya- 
Tos — judgment came “upon all men unto condemnation”’. 
This is an unambiguous assertion to the effect that the ground, 
or, if we will, the medium, of the condemnation of all is the 
one trespass of Adam. To intrude the medium of inherited 
depravity would introduce another factor, namely, another 
sin or aspect of sinfulness, which would plainly violate the 
emphasis that it was from the one trespass that the judgment 
of condemnation came upon all. In other words, the inter- 
jection of inherited depravity, which, on the premises of 
mediate imputation, is the crucial and explanatory considera- 
tion, posits an addition which is palpably inconsistent with 
the apostle’s emphasis upon the singularity of the trespass 
from which universal condemnation proceeded. This is just 
saying that no other sin or aspect of sinfulness can be allowed 
to interfere with the conjunction of the one trespass of Adam 
and the condemnation of all. And this means immediate con- 
junction. If we may return to verse 16, it is therefore Paul’s 
doctrine that the judgment was from one trespass unto con- 
demnation whether this is what he expressly says in verse 16 
or not. And even if we suppose that the é& évés of verse 16 
refers to Adam (as is not probable for the reason mentioned 
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above) rather than to the one trespass, we must remember 
that it is Adam as sinning who is in view, namely, the 6x’ évds 
GuapTnoartos of the preceding clause, and the sinning con- 
templated can be none other than the one trespass of verses 15 
and 18. Hence the express or clearly implied thought of 
verse 16 is that the condemnation of all proceeded from the 
one trespass of Adam and the same kind of conjunction 
appears in verse 16 as is unmistakable in verse 18. It is 
immediate imputation, therefore, that verses 16 and 18 
establish in respect of the modus operandi of universal con- 
demnation. 

Since then we have found that both death and condemna- 
tion are immediately grounded upon the one trespass of 
Adam, we would have to infer that the sin of Adam would in 
like manner be brought into immediate conjunction with the 
sin of all. But the apostle does not leave this climactic feature 
of his doctrine to good and necessary inference. He deals 
with it expressly. 

(iii) The immediaie conjunction of the sin of Adam and the 
sin of all. This is apparent from verses 12 and 19. 

In verse 12 Paul says, ‘“‘all sinned’’. We found already that 
this is but another aspect from which the one sin of the one 
man Adam may be viewed. The one explanation of this two- 
fold aspect from which the sin of Adam may be viewed is the 
solidarity existing between Adam and his posterity. Pertinent 
to our present question, the intrusion of hereditary depravity 
as a mediating instrument is entirely unnecessary once we 
recognise the fact of solidarity. And, besides, hereditary 
depravity as an explanation is not only unnecessary; it would 
also be extraneous and disturbing. Hereditary depravity 
emanates from the solidarity; it is a process subsequent to the 
solidarity. It is therefore the solidarity itself and not a process 
emanating from it that adequately and suitably explains the 
‘tall sinned’”’ of verse 12. Verse 19, however, puts the thesis in 
clearer focus. ‘Through the disobedience of the one man the 
many were constituted sinners.’’ When the apostle says, ‘‘con- 
stituted sinners’ he has surely in mind that which is logically 
first in our becoming or being reckoned sinners. And when we 
ask: how were men thus constituted? The answer is at hand; 
it was ‘‘through the disobedience of the one man’”’. In terms 
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of the context it is the one trespass of the one man Adam. 
Mediate imputation asserts that what is basically and logically 
first in constituting men sinners is hereditary depravity and 
not the disobedience of the one man. The same kind of 
incompatibility appears at this point as we noted already in 
connection with death and condemnation. Paul brings the sin 
of all into direct relation to the sin of Adam; mediate imputa- 
tion denies this conjunction and the contradiction is overt. 
In Paul’s thought not only is death inflicted upon all by the 
one trespass of Adam, not only is condemnation pronounced 
upon all by this one trespass, but by that same trespass, in 
verse 19 called disobedience, all are constituted sinners. As 
we contemplate the sin, condemnation, and death of all, in 
other words the universal reign of sin, condemnation, and 
death, we have nothing in this passage to provide the explana- 
tion but the one sin of Adam. These two facts are brought 
into direct relation to each other. And the only consideration 
left for inference on our part is that they stand in this relation- 
ship to each other because there is the solidarity of the race 
in the sin of Adam. Paul leaves no room for any other factor 
or constitution. 

These conclusions may be correlated with what is implicit 
in I Corinthians 15:22: ‘In Adam all die’. That death is the 
wages of sin (Rom. 6:23) and that death cannot be conceived 
of as existing or as exercising its sway apart from sin is the 
Pauline principle. When he says that ‘‘in Adam all die”’ it is 
impossible, on Pauline premises, to exclude the antecedence 
of sin and the only way in which the antecedence in this case 
could obtain is that all are conceived of as having sinned in 
Adam. Otherwise the statement “in Adam all die’’ would be 
without the foundation which Paul’s principles demand. As 
we correlate this premise of I Corinthians 15:22, namely, that 
“in Adam all sinned’’, with the teaching of Romans 5:12-19 
there is only one conclusion: all sinned in Adam in his one 
trespass. And the immediacy of conjunction established by so 
many distinct lines of argument from Romans 5:12-19 is the 
same kind of conjunction which suits the proposition pre- 
supposed in I Corinthians 15:22 and, in reality, is the kind of 
conjunction which the proposition would naturally be under- 
stood to imply. 


oene, 
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(iv) The analogy supports immediate imputation. The paral- 
lel instituted in Romans 5:12-19 as a whole is that between the 
way in which condemnation passes upon men through the sin 
of Adam and the way justification comes to men through the 
righteousness of Christ. In the case of the righteousness of 
Christ (designated d:xaiwyua in verse 18 and braxon in verse 
19) this righteousness comes to the justified through no other 
medium than that of union with Christ; it is not mediated 
through the righteousness inwrought in the believer in regener- 
ation and sanctification. To use the language of imputation, 
it is not by mediate imputation that believers come into the 
possession of the righteousness of Christ in justification. It 
would be contradictory of Paul’s doctrine of justification to 
suppose that the righteousness and obedience of Christ become 
ours unto justification because holiness is conveyed to us from 
Christ or that the righteousness of Christ is mediated to us 
through the holiness generated in us by regeneration. The one 
ground upon which the imputation of the righteousness of 
Christ becomes ours is the union with Christ. In other words, 
the justified person is constituted righteous by the obedience 
of Christ because of the solidarity established between Christ 
and the justified person. The solidarity constitutes the bond 
by which the righteousness of Christ becomes that of the 
believer. Once the solidarity is posited there is no other 
mediating factor that could be conceived of as necessary to 
the conjunction of the righteousness of Christ and the right- 
eousness of the believer. This is to say that the conjunction is 
immediate. If the case is thus on that side of the analogy 
which pertains to justification, we should expect the modus 
operandi to be the same in connection with condemnation. 
To put the argument in the order underlying the parallelism, 
immediate imputation in the case of Adam’s sin provides the 
parallel by which to illustrate the doctrine of justification and 
is thus eminently germane to the governing thesis of the 
apostle in this part of the epistle. 


(to be concluded) 








THE HA-BI-RU — KIN OR FOE OF ISRAEL? 
SECOND ARTICLE 


MEREDITH G. KLINE 


C. An Ethno-Professional Interpretation. 


It has appeared that the currently dominant identifications 
of the ha-BlI-ru as a social class of one sort or another are 
inadequate. They fail to discover a common denominator for 
all the fa-BI-ru (and the ha-BI-ru alone) that will satisfy all 
the known documents. The investigation must turn to other 
possibilities. Was ethnic unity the peculiar stamp of the 
ha-BI-ru? Was their hallmark the practice of a particular 
profession? 


1. Ethnic Unity. Examination of the morphological data 
led to the conclusion that the variety of forms found for the 
word fa-BI-ru is most readily explained in terms of variations 
of the proper name for an ethnic group." 

Other features point in this same direction: 

There are indications of family relationships among the 
ha-BI-ru™4 and of self-contained communities or tribal organi- 
zation in the fa-BI-ru pattern of life.™5 

The word fa-BI-ru is used in contrast to particular ethnic 
terms and, therefore, as at least the equivalent of an ethnic 
term itself. Repeatedly in Hittite rituals and treaties the 
ha-BI-ru are paired with the Lulahhu (the people of Lullu). 
In one ritual'® this pair appears in a list of social classes, 


13 See supra, WTJ XIX, pp. 9-11. 

4 See ibid. p. 21, n. 98 and cf. JEN V, 452, 453, 456, 465; SMN 2145 
for mention of fa-BJ-ru women with their children or alone. 

us EF. g., at Ugarit, Alalah and among the Hittites. DeVaux (RB 63, 
1956, pp. 264-265) aptly compares the ha-BJ-ru among whom Idri-mi 
found political asylum to the tribe in Retenu in which Sinuhe passed his 
years of exile. 

116 No. 91 in Bottéro, op. cit. 
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suggesting that ‘‘the Lulahhu and the ha-BI-ru’”’ had become 
a cliché among the Hittites for the social category of foreign- 
ers."7 Such usage, however, would be only local and secondary 
in the case of the fa-BI-ru as it obviously must be in the case 
of the Lulahhu. As a matter of fact, once it has been estab- 
lished that the fa-BJI-ru cannot successfully be identified as 
a social class, all evidence that they were regarded in particular 
areas as one specific group of foreigners"* becomes so much 
support for the interpretation of them as a specific ethnic 
entity. 

Certain Egyptian texts also mention fa-BI-ru in lists con- 
taining ethnic elements. In the Memphis stele Amenophis II 
lists 3,600 ‘pr (7. e., ba-BI-ru) among those he took captive 
on his second Asiatic campaign. They are preceded by 127" 
princes of Rinu (Syria-Palestine) and 179 brothers of princes. 
They are followed by 15,200 53.w (Bedouin of the desert 
region adjoining Egypt to the east), 36,300 Hr.w (Hurrians, 
used in the sense of the settled population of Syria-Palestine) 
and 15,070 Ngs (people of Nuhassi). The intermediate posi- 
tion of the ha-BIJ-ru in sequence and numerically between the 
aristocracy and the ethnic terms would make it precarious to 
determine from this text alone whether the la-BlI-ru were a 
social class or ethnic group. Similar ambiguity is present in the 
testamentary enactment left by Ramses III in which he cites 
the properties accumulated by the temples of Thebes, Heli- 
opolis, and Memphis through his benefactions. In the Helio- 
politan section the serfs of the temple are listed as follows: 
‘warriors, sons of (foreign) princes, maryannu, ‘pr.w, and the 
settlers who are in this place: 2,093 persons’’.*7° What is clear 
is that the fa-Bl-ru were in the eyes of the Egyptians an 
easily identifiable group distinct from the Bedouin and the 
general population of Syria-Palestine — a fact incompatible 


17 Perhaps more specifically, foreign servants. They are located in this 
list on the border of the upper and lower strata of society. In the somewhat 
similar list, KUB XXXV, 45, II, 2 ff., they are closely associated with the 
slaves. 

18 See supra, WIJ XIX, pp. 18 ff. 

19 Or 217 or 144. 

170 Papyrus Harris I, 31, 8. Wilson (Ancient Near Eastern Texts, (Prince- 
ton, 1950), p. 261, n. 7) regards all these serfs as foreign. Posener (in 
Bottéro, op. cit., p. 170) considers the ‘‘settlers’”’ Egyptians. 
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with the theory that the fa-BI-ru were an indistinct social 
class. Of course in Egypt they were slaves’? but this like 
their foreign status among the Hittites was a local and 
temporary condition. It is clear, too, that their presence in 
Egypt is as prisoners of war belonging to a military corps 
from Syria-Palestine’*? which was somehow distinct from 
other such troops both general (e. g., the Hr.w) and elite (e. g., 
maryannu). One plausible explanation of their distinctive- 
ness would be that it was ethnic. 

From the Mesopotamian area too come examples of 
ha-BI-ru used as the equivalent of an ethnic term. In the 
Mari texts, for example, the fa-BI-ru are distinguished from 
such ethnic groups as the Beni-laminu, Beni-Simal, and ‘“‘the 
men of Talhaya’’.5 So again in the Palestinian area the 


121 G. Posener, ibid., p. 175, observes that in the case of the term ‘pr.w, 
“Les déterminatifs les désignent simplement comme des étrangers; il ne 
s’ajoute aucun signe qui caractérise une classe sociale, un genre de vie ou 
une occupation, comme on en trouve, d’une fagon réguliére ou sporadique, 
aprés des appellatifs d’emprunt comme mri, mrjn, mskb, n‘rn, kt(n), etc.” 
According to Albright, the foreign warrior determinative is used on the 
smaller Beisan stele of Seti I. 

122 Cf. also the stele of Ramses IV in the Wadi Hammamat recording 
the personnel of an expedition sent to procure blocks of stone (Couyat 
and Montet, Inscriptions hiéroglyphiques du Ouadi Hammamat, no. 12). 
The high priest of Amon heads the list followed by nine civil and military 
officers (Nos. 2-10), 412 subordinate officers (Nos. 11-16, 18, 21, 22), 
5,000 men of the army (No. 17), 800 ‘pr.w (No. 19), 2,000 slaves (No. 20), 
130 quarrymen and stone-cutters (No. 25) and ten skilled artificers and 
artists (Nos. 23, 24, 26, 27). Similarly, two hieratic papyri from Memphis 
dated to the reign of Ramses II depict ‘pr.w drawing stone. (Papyrus 
Leiden I, 348, recto 6:6; 349, recto 15). 

123 The Beisan stele attests the presence of some fa-Bl-ru in that area 
near 1300 B.C. and the Papyrus Harris 500 account of the taking of 
Joppa locates fa-BI-ru there in the 15th century (though the manuscript , 
itself is 13th century). 

14 If the 12th century proper name, 3-‘pr (see no. 191 in Bottéro, 
op. cit.) has anything to do with the fa-BI-ru, it might be an indication of 
their ethnic distinctiveness since names of the type article plus substantive 
are often ethnic (e. g., p3-br); they are, however, also professional (e. g., 
p3-hm-ntr, ‘‘the priest’’). 

15 See supra, WIJ XIX, p. 14, n. 66. Cf. A 109. Contrary to Bottéro 
(op. cit., p. 188) fa-BI-ru is not shown to be an appellative by the Mari 
texts and others which designate certain towns or countries as the place of 
proximate origin or residence of the fa-BI-ru. The fa-Bl-ru of these 
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ha-BI-ru, according to the Amarna and other evidence, were 
a well-defined group which could be contrasted with ethnic 
elements like the Sutu, native Palestinian troops, and ‘‘men 
of the land of Kashu’’."*6 

Another feature which comes as no surprise on the assump- 
tion that the ha-BJ-ru were an ethnic group is the mention of 
the “gods of the fa-BI-ru’’ in the Hittite treaties.77 It would 
not be as common for inter-ethnic professional groups to have 
guild deities’** and it is unlikely that a general social class had 
its own gods.” Relevant here is the god ¢ha-BlI-ru found in 
an Assyrian Gétteradressbuch*3* and in Hittite ritual.t3* Pos- 
sibly the similarity of ¢ha-BI-ru and ©“ fa-BI-ru is accidental"? 
but otherwise there could be evidence here of the tribal 
character of the fa-BI-ru in the appearance of their eponymous 
tribal god.*33 


texts may also be understood as a distinct ethnic element not indigenous 
to, or only temporarily located in, these places. 

26 Cf.e. g., EA 195:24 ff.; 246:5 ff.; 318:10 ff. 

1277 Gustavs (ZAW, N. F. 3, 1926, pp. 25 ff.) disposed of the opinion of 
Jirku (Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, 1921, pp. 246 ff.; 1922, p. 38; and 
Der Alte Orient, 1924, pp. 18 ff.) that the proper translation is ‘‘the gods 
Ha-BI-ru". Jirku was compelled to regard as a scribal error: iléniMES kq 
LUSA-GAZ (Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkéi (hereafter KBo) I, 2, Rs. 27; 
cf. I, 3, IV, 5). Nor could he explain the genitive found in all cases but 
one (excluding, of course, the use of the ideogram). The one exception is 
a Hittite nominative: (KBo V, 3, I, 56) which Gustavs treated adjectivally. 
(Cf. Goetze in Bottéro, op. cit., p. 81). Might this reflect the fact that what 
appeared like a nominative elsewhere, i. ¢., fa-BI-ru, was a shortened 
gentilic? Gustavs also proved groundless Jirku’s view that the i/éni was 
a plural of majesty. 

8 In India certain professions have patron gods. 

129 Greenberg (op. cit., p. 87, n. 9) argues that the summary type formula 
used to designate the gods of the fZa-BI-ru points to an agglomeration of 
gods from diverse sources, not to a single pantheon of an ethnically unified 
group. That this is gratuitous is apparent from the use of the same sum- 
mary formula for the gods of the ethnically unified Lulahhu. 

30 KAV 42, II, 9. It is part of a corpus known as the “Description of 
the city of Ashur’’ and dates from the 7th century B. C. 

131 Collection of tablets found at Boghazkéi (hereafter Bo) 5239:7 and 
6868:2. 

132 W. von Soden (in Bottéro, op. cit., p. 135) says of the Neo-Assyrian 
sha-BI-ru that it represents the Akkadian f4@’iru, héwiru, ‘‘spouse’’. 

333 So Jirku, op. cit. Of uncertain relation to ¢ha-BI-ru and LU ha-BI-ru 
are the personal names fa-BI-ra-am (of Old Akkadian texts), fa-BI-re/ri 
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There are also instances of peace treaty and covenant 
oaths governing the relation of fa-BlI-ru groups to kings.*34 
These are compatible with an ethnic but not with a social class 
interpretation. 

The ethnic view is not without problems. Often urged 
against it is the onomastic evidence, for ha-BI-ru names range 
inside and outside the Semitic sphere.*35 Caution, however, is 
required in drawing ethnic conclusions from onomastic data. 
A migratory group will adopt names current in their new land, 
for imitation of the higher social strata is a common human 
foible.*s° According to an ethnic interpretation of the fa-BI-ru 
they will everywhere have assimilated their names to the 
indigenous population except, as far as the evidence goes, at 
Nuzu where they are apparently recently arrived from a 
Semitic area and even there the process of assimilation to 
Hurrian names may be seen to have begun. 


and fa-[BI]-ir-di-il-la (from Nippur), #a-Bl-ra, ha-BI-i-ra, and ha-BI-ir- 
til-la (from Nuzu), and the Egyptian personal names containing the 
element ‘pr. Gustavs (ZAW, N. F. 17, 1940, pp. 158, 159) judged ha-BI- 
ir-til-la to be ‘‘H. is lord” and thus further evidence of ¢ha-Bl-ru. If that 
were correct, the fact that -tilla is a common element in Hurrian names 
would suggest Hurrian associations for ¢ha-BlI-ru (cf. supra, WTJ XIX, 
p. 4, n. 17). Moreover, most of the Nuzians who bear the names fa-BI-ra 
and ha-BlI-ir-til-la appear to have Hurrian relatives. And along with 
4ha-BI-ru in the Assyrian Gétteradressbuch are mentioned the Hurrian 
deities Serif and Hurris (cf. Albright, BASOR 81, 1941, p. 20. n. 20). 
Problematic, however, for Gustavs’ interpretation are the facts that in 
every other case the word compounded with -+tilla is verbal or adjectival 
and filla is itself a Hurrian deity or surrogate for one. 

334 Cf. supra, WIJ XIX, p. 17 and n. 84; and P. A. Pohl, Orientalia 25, 
1956, p. 429. See below for further treatment of these texts as evidence of 
the fa-BI-ru professional character. 

35 ‘The analyzable Old Babylonian names are Akkadian; those from 
Alalah are, with few exceptions, non-Semitic; one of the two from Anatolia 
is non-Semitic; from Babylon and Ashshur of the Middle period -Kassite. 
At Nuzi H. names, mostly Akkadian, differ in a marked degree from those 
of the local (in this case, Hurrian) population ...’’. So Greenberg sum- 
marizes. op. cit., p: 87. 

36 While granting that this is a “proven tendency”, Greenberg, ibid., 
n. 9, says that the edge of the above argument has “‘been dulled by frequent 
use’. It may be the beginning of scholarship to realize that an accumula- 
tion of authorities does not validate a view but it is a bit novel to judge 
that popularity invalidates one. 
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The wide dispersal of the fa-BI-ru throughout the Fertile 
Crescent and adjacent areas which has earned for them in 
modern studies the epithet ‘‘ubiquitous”’ has also been thought 
a difficulty for the theory of ethnic unity. But it is reasonable 
to envisage this ubiquity of the fa-Bl-ru as the sequel of an 
ethnic wave that dashed across the Fertile Crescent before 
even the earliest extant mention of fa-BI-ru in Babylonia.*37 
If so the question arises whether their ultimate origins lay in 
the desert enclosed by the Crescent or in the tracts beyond. 

In opposing the ethnic view Greenberg appeals to what he 
believes to be evidence in the Amarna letters of accretions to 
the ha-BI-ru ranks. Thus, Abdi-Ashirta is called the GAZ- 
man;738 “‘the townsmen of Lachish, after committing an offense 
against the king, are said to ‘have become H.’ ’’39; and we 
read of Amanhatbi that he “fled to the SA-GAZ men’’.**° If 
Canaanites could so readily become fa-BlI-ru (or SA-GAZ) 
how can ha-BlI-ru denote an ethnic status? The texts in 
question, however, mean no more than that certain leaders and 
villagers of Canaan in rebelling against Pharaoh and his 
loyalists identified themselves with the efforts of the ha-BI-ru 
in Canaan. By making common cause with the SA-GAZ these 
Canaanites did not actually become SA-GAZ but became, in 
respect to their relationship to the Pharaoh (the recipient of 
these letters), “like GAZ men’”’ (1. e., rebels)." 

The major considerations bearing on the possibility of 
ha-BI-ru ethnic unity have now been surveyed. The hypoth- 
esis which accounts with the least difficulty for all the facts 


37 DeVaux, ibid., p. 265, compares the similarly widespread Sutu and 
Arameans. Cf. also the Terahites who left elements of the family in Ur 
and Haran as they migrated to Canaan (Gen. 11:27 ff.). The notion of a 
general westward movement of the fa-BI-ru from Babylonia about the 
Fertile Crescent is too much dependent on the accident of archival dis- 
covery. Even according to present evidence the fa-BI-ru are found from 
Sumer to Alalah and Alishar by the 19th and 18th centuries. 

38 FA 91:5. 

139 So Greenberg, op. cit., p. 75. The text, EA 288:44, reads: ardituMES 
ip-Su a-na LiO.MIES|p]Ja-[BlI-[r]i. 

40 FA 185:63. 

™ In following Abdi Ashirta the people of Ammiya are said to have 
become “like GAZ men”: i-ba-a5-5u ki-ma LU-MESCAZ (EA 74:28, 29; 
cf. 67:16, 17). 
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is that the ha-BI-ru —at least the characteristic core of 
them — did represent one ethnic stock. 


2. Professional Fraternity. Ethnic unity need not have 
been the only or even the dominant element in the Gestalt 
called fa-BI-ru. Frequently in the extant record of their 
exploits it is their professional role which occupies the fore- 
ground and that role is military. In fact, they are almost 
everywhere and always engaged as professional warriors. They 
man the garrisons at Ur, Larsa, Babylon, Susa, and in Ana- 
tolia; conduct razzias along the Euphrates and throughout 
Canaan; and endure the fate of captives of war in Egypt. 
Especially illuminating are the new pages in fa-BI-ru history 
from Alalah and Boghazkdi. 

At Alalah the term fa-BlI-ru (or SA-GAZ) denotes the 
members of a particular military corps. The available details 
concerning the constituency of this ha-BI-ru corps contradict 
all identifications of the ha-BJ-ru as a social class such as the 
hupsu. The Hurrianized society of Alalah was divided into 
distinct social classes. The maryannu occupied the top rung, 
followed by a free class of tradesmen, the ehelena. Next came 
the rural dwellers called sébé@ ndmé, subdivided into the hupSu 
and haniahu. There were also, as always, the poor (muSkenu) 
and the slaves. Now the significant thing is that the 
membership of the fa-BlI-ru corps cut across these classes." 
It comprised ehelena,™* muSkenu,™ slave," and even the 
maryannu.*47 


142 See Wiseman, AT, pp. 10 ff.; Speiser, JAOS 74, 1954, pp. 18 ff.; 
Mendelsohn, BASOR 139, 1955, pp. 9 ff. Wiseman equates only the fupsu 
with the s4bé némé, associating the haniahu with the ehelena. 

43 Cf. supra, WTJ XIX, p. 16 and n. 78. Eissfeldt recognized this 
(Forschungen und Fortschritte 28:3, March 1954, pp. 80 ff.), but Greenberg 
blurs the situation when he comments that the SA-GAZ “are grouped 
with a military class composed of efele and Lanyahe”’ (op. cit., p. 65). 

144 AT 182:27; cf. 180:27. 

“45 AT 180:31; 182:29. . 

46 AT 182:14. 

47 According to the probable implications of the charioteers in the 
ba-BI-ru corps (AT 180:24; 182:19; 183:6; 226:1) and the most probable 
interpretation of the list of family chiefs (AT 198, esp. line 42; cf. supra, 
WTJ XIX, p. 16., n. 80). Since the maryannu status was obtainable by 
marriage and royal grant as well as by inheritance and since this class had 
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Alongside the fa-BI-ru as a second military body at Alalah 
is the Sanannu corps." The two groups have much in com- 
mon. The Sanannu corps too is composed of members of the 
various social categories. Both groups consist in part of 
charioteers. The members of both come from towns around 
Alalah and farther afield.4° Both are coordinated with towns 
in civil administration. Thus in a cattle census the totals are 
given in terms of the sheep, rams, and asses belonging to 
Alalah, Mukish,*5° the SA-GAZ, and the Sanannu.** 

What the distinction was between the fa-BlI-ru and the 
Sanannu corps is uncertain. Perhaps it lay in the area of 
military specialization.%? Another possibility, however, in 
line with the apparent ethnic unity of the fa-BI-ru would be 
that the distinction was (at least on the ha-BI-ru side) ethnic, 
as in the case of David’s Pelethites and Cherethites. 

Once again in the two new documents'ss from the Old 
Hittite royal archives at Hattusha's4 the SA-GAZ stand forth 
as a distinct corps on a level with other regular branches of 
the Hittite military. In one document*ss the SA-GAZ troops 


no rigid ethnic barrier (cf. R. T. O’Callaghan, Aram Naharaim, Rome, 
1948, p. 66) there is no difficulty in the presence of fa-BI-ru regarded as 
substantially an ethnic unity among the maryannu. 

48 See AT 183, 226, and 350. 

149 See AT 145 and 341. 

180 Wiseman suggests that Mu-ki (-15) -he be read for Mu-ki-he. 

it AT 350; cf. 352. The Sanannu total is elsewhere (AT 341) itemized in 
terms of sixteen towns around Alalah. 

132 Albright (apud Wiseman, op. cit., p. 11, n. 4), relating the Sanannu 
of Alalah to the tum of the Ugaritic texts, compares Akkadian Sanénu and 
suggests tnn, “‘strive’’, as the common stem; he translates Sanannu as 
“archers’’. Gordon (Ugaritic Manual, Rome, 1955, no. 2049) renders the 
Ugaritic tnn, ‘“‘a kind of soldier’; and the plural, ‘‘members of a certain 
guild”’. 

83 At the time of this writing these documents have not yet been pub- 
lished and I am greatly indebted to Prof. H. Otten for his kindness in 
making available to me his article Zwei althethitische Belege 2u den Hapiru 
(SA-GAZ) shortly to appear in Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, in which he 
presents the texts in transliteration and translation along with an excellent 
discussion. Cf. P. A. Pohl’s reference to these texts in Orientalia 25, 1956, 
p. 428. 

84 The modern Boghazk@i. 

85 141/d=KUB XXXVI, 106. 
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are seen joining the troops of Hatti in a pledge of allegiance 
to the city of Hattusha. Their commitment assumes the form 
of a self-maledictory oath, the characteristic covenant form 
found in the ritual of oath taking for Hittite soldiers.'5® In 
the other document's’ it is the rights of the SA-GAZ troops 
which are guaranteed, and that by means of a solemn oath 
taken by the sovereign. This disclosure of the official status of 
that ha-BI-ru within the political establishments at Boghazkéi 
and Alalah*s* suggests that much of the fa-Bl-ru activity 
which has appeared to be independent marauding was directed 
from the capital of one of the ambitious empires of the day. 


3. Proposed Solution. Two elements are integral to the 
entity called fa-BlI-ru: ethnic unity and military fraternity. 
In the extant records the military connotation is often 
dominant.*59 

Comparable to this dual character of the fa-BI-ru is that of 
the maryannu. Professionally, they were the experts in chari- 
otry; ethnically, the characteristic core and majority of them 
belonged to the Indo-Aryan stock which constituted the ruling 
and patrician class in the unusual symbiosis of Mitannian 
society. The maryannu and ha-BI-ru categories are not com- 
pletely parallel since, as noted, the fa-Bl-ru corps cut across 
the social classes and included maryannu. Nevertheless, the 
maryannu do offer a social phenomenon in the immediate 
historical context of the fa-BI-ru analogous to that presented 
here as an interpretation of the fa-Bl-ru, particularly with 
respect to the essential point of the correlativity of ethnic and 
professional character in one group.®° And if the fa-Bl-ru 


86 Cf. KBo VI, 34 and its duplicate KUB VII, 59. 

87 298/n+756/f. 

88 Cf. also their employment by governments in the early Babylonian 
administrative texts and in some of the Mari and Amarna letters. 

89 Locally the name develops an even more specialized military sig- 
nificance in the LO ha-BI-ri officer at Alalah (AT 164); cf. the SA-GAZ 
officer at Ugarit (RS 15109). 

x60 If it be the case that the ka-BI-ru were not ethnically one but that 
there were additions from various ethnic groups to the original ethnic 
stock of the military organization, that too would find its parallel in the 
maryannu who, though they were predominantly Indo-Aryan, were not 
exclusively so (cf. above n. 147). 
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and maryannu were kindred phenomena, the fa-BI-ru will 
have been, within the Mitannian orbit at least, a kind of 
guild.* 

This interpretation has the advantage of being based on 
that which is pervasive rather than elusive in the texts. At 
the same time it is able to account for the various types of 
polarity in the fa-BlI-ru career. Readily understood for 
example are both their settled and free-booting phases. The 
latter isolated from the former has led to the theory that the 
ha-BI-ru were a second millennium B. C. counterpart to the 
condottiert of the late Middle Ages." This theory properly 
recognizes the family structure and fighting profession of the 
ha-BI-ru but is one-sided in not doing justice to the phase of 
their history which finds them a long since settled and re- 
spected element in a mature cultural complex. Both phases 
find room, however, within the historical vicissitudes of an 
ethnic but far-flung group, in the shaping of whose life the 
controlling factor was a committal to the military profession. 
The pursuit of happiness for them might become the pursuit 
of trouble and a hectic chase it led the fa-BI-ru at times. But 
militarists who identify themselves permanently with a par- 
ticular political cause can there achieve honor and influence. 
Indeed, the warriors and the priests generally constituted the 
two highest social groups. Such an exchange of loyalty and 
recognition marks the status of the fa-Bl-ru in the Old 
Hittite empire and especially in the Alalah-Ugarit sector of 
the Mitannian hegemony. 

The Nuzu documents have appeared to present a puzzling 
exception to the military pattern of ha-BI-ru life. If so, was it 
that though militarists they found no call for their professional 
services at Nuzu and were obliged to seek more peaceful 
means of support? The difficulty of making such a transition 
might well have compelled them to give up a measure of their 
freedom for a measure of security, as was involved in accepting 
the terms of their servant contracts. Or was it (as is also 
possible on an ethno-professional approach) that some indi- 
viduals belonging to the fa-BI-ru ethnic whole did not 

%6t For the importance of the guild system in the Ras Shamra texts see 


J. Gray, The Hibbert Journal, January, 1955, pp. 115 ff. 
162 So, e. g., Albright, JAOS 48, 1928, pp. 183-185. 
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participate in the military guild? Obviously in this category 
are the fa-BI-ru women who appear alone or as widows 
(apparently) with children.*® 

As a matter of fact, however, traces of the military motif 
can be detected even in the Nuzu episode.’ Mitanni had 
only recently secured the Nuzu area and would want to 
maintain its military strength there. It was a halsu district, 
an area of farms and hamlets defended by towers and fortified 
houses. Such areas were occupied in part by military veterans 
settled as feudal tenants and were, in effect, frontier canton- 
ments." Moreover, Tehiptilla, from whose archives the 
majority of the Ja-BI-ru contracts come was the first halsuhlu 
official appointed over the Nuzu district and it would not be 
unusual if business conducted in the name of his house were 
actually official state business." In addition, there are Nuzu 
ration lists which deal with certain fa-Bl-ru collectively, 
citing provisions assigned for them and (significantly for the 
possibility of a military role) for their horses. The form of 
these lists recalls the Old Babylonian administrative texts 
dealing with fa-BI-ru mercenaries. 

A unifying strand is suggested, therefore, for all the ha-BI-ru 
documents in an ethno-professional interpretation. But within 
that identifying unity there is considerable diversity as to 
local and secondary conditions. In order to describe more 
adequately the place of the fa-BI-ru in the history of their 
age it is necessary to ask not simply what? but when? and 
where? Especially important is the question of the association 
of the fa-BI-ru with the Hurrians. 


63 See n. 114 above. Cf. the SA-GAZ women singers mentioned in a 
Hittite text (no. 138 in Greenberg, op. cit.). 

64 Not, however, by regarding the fa-Bl-ru there as prisoners of war 
(so Chiera). Such a supposition is contradicted by the voluntary terms of 
the contracts (cf. ramanSu and pisu u liSénSu) and by a text like JEN V, 
455, which indicates that the fa-BJ-ru Mar-Ishtar had come north from 
Akkad apart from any military venture. 

65 Cf. J. Lewy, HUCA XXVII, 1956, pp. 56, 57. 

66 Cf. J. Lewy, op. cit. XIV, 1939, p. 601, n. 75. Possibly the halsuhlu 
official at Nuzu had a military as well as judicial function. There are 
indications that the halsuhlu was at times at least a garrison commander. 
(cf. J. Finkelstein, Journal of Cuneiform Studies (hereafter JCS) 7, 1953, 
p. 116, n. 30). 
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4. Political Affiliation. Ha-BlI-ru and Hurrian careers in 
the Near East are roughly coterminous geographically and 
chronologically. The Mitannian kingdom extended at times 
from east of the Tigris to Anatolia and ha-BI-ru are found 
from one end of it to the other. Beyond these borders, both 
ha-BI-ru and Hurrian individuals and influence penetrated 
among the Hittites and into Palestine and Egypt as well as 
into Babylonia. Chronologically, the ha-BI-ru are discovered 
in the Fertile Crescent from the Ur III period, and probably 
somewhat earlier, to almost the end of the second millennium 
B. C., although evidence of the fa-BJ-ru in strength vanishes 
by the close of the 14th century. The date of the Hurrian 
arrival is a moot point but they too are clearly on the scene 
well before the Ur III period.'*7 The rise of the Hittite 
Suppiluliuma in the second quarter of the 14th century marked 
the end of Mitannian strength in the west and the rise of the 
Assyrian Shalmaneser I a century later in the east terminated 
Hurrian political significance. 

In short, there is a general contemporaneity of ha-BI-ru 
and Hurrian careers, with the political importance of each 
declining sharply by about the close of the 14th century. 
Bottéro mentions the disappearance of the ha-Bl-ru from 
history at the end of the second millennium as a difficult 
problem*®® but a far more significant problem is why the 
evidence of ha-BJ-ru community organization and military 
enterprise disappears about the end of the 14th century.’ 
And it is difficult to divorce the answer to that question from 
the simultaneous collapse of the Mitannian empire. 

The clue provided by #a-BI-ru—Hurrian contemporaneity 
is confirmed by the evidences of their cultural-political con- 
geniality.17° By way of contrast, the welcome afforded the 


167 There were two Hurrian kings at Urkish in the Upper Khabur area 
as early as the third millennium. (See J. Finkelstein JCS 9, 1955, p. 6; 
cf. O'Callaghan, op. cit., p. 47). 

168 Op. cit., p. 198. 

9 The mention of fa-BlI-ru in Egyptian slave gangs after this date is 
obviously not a real exception. 

170 Speiser in Ethnic Movements in the Near East in the Second Millen- 
nium B. C., 1933, pp. 34 ff., regarded the fa-BI-ru as culturally dependent 
on the Hurrians and identified the Hurrians and one branch of the fa-BI-ru 
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ha-BI-ru outside Mitanni was something short of enthusiastic. 
One of the clichés among the threatenings of prophets of woe 
was that the fa-Bl-ru were coming’? and historians in 
describing anarchic conditions of the past often observed that 
the fa-BI-ru had roamed the highways uncontrolled.*” In the 
18th century fa-Bl-ru raiders were a plague to Amorite 
authorities in Mesopotamia and in the Amarna Age ha-BI-ru 
incursions were a menace to loyalist native chiefs in Palestine. 
Their reputation is epitomized in the SA-GAZ epithet which 
seems to have been applied to them as intruders into the 
Mesopotamian area and is probably to be understood in the 
sense of ‘‘thugs’’. Of course, the fa-Bl-ru were at times 
employed by various governments as mercenaries, but even 
among the Hittites where they had their own settlements and 
enjoyed legal guarantees of their rights as a division of the 
military, they were still regarded as foreigners. 

Within the Mitannian hegemony, however, the exchange of 
loyalty and respectful recognition which marks the relation 
of the fa-BI-ru to the government seems to have traditional 
roots. Especially in the Syrian area the fa-BJ-ru are a thor- 
oughly integrated element in the civil-social complex. There 
they are found in permanent settlements and contribute to 
the community leadership — civil, cultic, and military. It is, 
moreover, the Hurrianized pattern of society: that forms the 
native habitat for the fa-BI-ru as a societal species; for in it 
the fa-BI-ru find organizational analogues to themselves. The 
evidence for the various elements in this picture has already 
been given'?3 and may now be supplemented by observations 
concerning the Amarna and Nuzu situations. 


as the main components of the Hyksos. The assumption that fa-Bl-ru 
were involved in the Hyksos movement is plausible in view of their military 
profession, their known presence in Syria before the Hyksos period, and 
their role in Syria-Palestine and slave status in Egypt after the Hyksos 
era. 

7 So in the omen literature if the fa-BJ-ru may be seen in the SA-GAZ 
of these texts. 

172 So again if SA-GAZ refers to fa-BI-ru in the Old Babylonian literary 
texts (cf. in Bottéro, op. cit., nos. 6-8). 

173 See above the comparison of fa-BI-ru and maryannu and cf. WTJ 
AAS Bp: 22,'15, 16,21. 
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Mitannian leaders with their designs of encroaching on 
Egyptian holdings could only have regarded with satisfaction 
the activities of the fa-BlI-ru in Palestine as reflected in the 
Amarna letters. In view of the contemporary fa-Bl-ru— 
Hurrian associations in adjoining Syria, this harmony of 
ha-BI-ru program and Mitannian policy will hardly have been 
due to coincidence.'74 Then the collapse of Mitanni before 
the expanding New Hittite power confronted the ha-Bl-ru 
with crisis and decision. And the noteworthy fact to emerge 
is that the fa-BlI-ru as an organized entity did not survive 
the fall of Mitanni. That suggests that whatever ambiguity 
may attach to the political allegiance of the ha-BJ-ru during 
this crisis,'75 their fundamental affiliation had been in the 
Mitannian sphere where they had enjoyed their most satis- 
factory social adjustment. 

Meanwhile at Nuzu on the eastern extremity of Mitannian 
dominion fa-BI-ru are found in a relationship to the Hurrians 
rather different from that at Ugarit and Alalah. This differ- 
ence is perhaps to be explained by the recentness both of 
Mitanni’s annexation of the Nuzu district and of the arrival 
of the fa-BJ-ru there from a non-Hurrian area, in contrast to 
the long association of the fa-Bl-ru with the Hurrians in 
Syria. In any case, even the condition of servitude which the 
ha-BI-ru were obliged to accept at Nuzu, though less at- 
tractive an arrangement than the one enjoyed by their col- 
leagues in Syria, may in its own way serve equally well to 
underscore the unusually cordial association which prevailed 
between the often ominous fa-Bl-ru and the kingdom of 
Mitanni. For the fa-BI-ru status of the Nuzu contracts has 
been convincingly equated by J. Lewy with that of the 


174 Cf. EA 90:19-25. 

175 In the period of Mitannian disintegration the fa-BlI-ru cooperated 
with the Hittites in their Palestinian interests. So, for example, they 
assisted Aziru against the loyalists when he was being used as a tool by 
the Hittite Suppiluliuma (cf. Boghazkéi-Studien VIII, 4). Similarly, during 
the Old Hittite period fa-BI-ru mercenaries are found in the army of a 
Hittite king at a time when he was contending against the Hurrians (cf. 
nos. 72 and 72’ in Bottéro, op. cit.). A lack of coordination among the 
various contingents of the fa-BlI-ru military fraternity would lead to 
such political complications. 
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‘ebed ‘Ibri in the biblical legislation.'7® To the extent that this 
is so it is evidence (not as Lewy concluded that the ha-Bl-ru 
at Nuzu were regarded as foreign servants but) that the 
Hurrians treated the fa-BlI-ru there like needy brothers. 
Such is the plain meaning of the biblical ‘ebed ‘Ibri laws.*77 

Here then is a promising area for future investigation as the 
volume of fa-Bl-ru texts continues to grow. Available evi- 
dence, however, would seem to warrant the conclusion that 
within the period of our documents the primary base of opera- 
tions for the fa-BI-ru, their center of family-tribal settlement 
and societal integration, and their strongest political attach- 
ments were in the Hurrian sphere. The implications of this 
for earlier associations of the Wa-BJ-ru and Hurrians or Indo- 
Aryans before they appear on the stage of near eastern history 
are uncertain. In our present state of knowledge it appears 
more likely that the fa-BJ-ru were part of the massive migra- 
tion from the north that brought the Hurrians into the Fertile 
Crescent in the third millennium B. C. than that they were a 
native element there. 


(io be concluded) 


176 The following parallels are adduced by Lewy: a) there was a fixed 
terminus understood for the period of service (cf. Exod. 21:2 and JEN V, 
455:1-7 and 8-16); b) there was the option of choosing to become a 
permanent slave (cf. Exod. 21:5-6; but see, too, Lev. 25:39-41; and JEN V, 
452, 453, etc.); c) the servant who left might not take with him a wife 
given him by his master (cf. Exod. 21:4; but see, too, Lev. 25:41; and 
JEN V, 437; cf. JEN VI, 611). Lewy’s position that there was a law 
which automatically fixed the term of service in such contracts unless the 
contract itself stipulated the master’s lifetime, is criticized by Greenberg 
(op. cit., p. 67, n. 28) on the ground that no contracts mention such a 
feature. It seems, however, that the date formulae of JEN V, 455 are best 
accounted for on an assumption like Lewy’s. 

177 This matter will be more fully examined later in this article. Even 
if the Nuzu and biblical phenomena are not identified it must be recognized 
that the fa-BI-ru at Nuzu were treated far more favorably than ordinary 
slaves. They do not sell their persons to their patrons. They may termi- 
nate their service by furnishing a substitute. The relationship of servant 
to master is at times expressed in terms reminiscent of adoption contracts. 
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Karl Barth: Church Dogmatics. Vol. I, The Doctrine of the Word of 
God, Second Half-Volume. Eds. G. W. Bromiley and T. F. Torrance. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1956. xv, 906. $12.50. 


Almost forty years ago the star called Karl Barth shot up to sudden 
and great brilliancy. It was no momentary illumination, for its 
brilliance has continued right up to the present. Even with the passing 
of Barth’s seventieth birthday his significance as a theologian is in the 
ascendency. 

The appearance of the second half-volume of the Church Dogmatics in 
English translation is an indication that his influence in the world is 
perhaps greater today than ever before, for now the whole English-speaking 
world has access to his maturer thinking. But the appearance of this 
volume also makes a new demand upon the Christian theologian carefully 
to study his writings. Barth is too important for one to become acquainted 
with him only through secondary sources. 

The Reformed Christian especially has a duty here, for Barth claims 
the early sixteenth century Reformers for his theological pedigree. And 
since the Reformed Christian has always placed special emphasis upon 
the doctrine of the Word of God, it is doubly important that he peruse 
this volume entitled, The Doctrine of the Word of God, Prolegomena to 
Church Dogmatics. 

Barth must be seen not only as the father, but also as the child, of 
modern thinking. This appears even from the title, Church Dogmatics. 
His dogmatics are oriented not so much to the Scriptures as such as to 
the church. “Scripture is the Word of God for and to the Church.”’ In 
his dogmatics, the church takes precedence over the Scriptures, not as 
the basis for authority, nor as the source for the material of dogmatics, 
but as the point of orientation. The chapter entitled ‘Holy Scripture”’ 
is divided into three sections: ‘‘The Word of God for the Church”, ‘“‘Au- 
thority in the Church”, and “Freedom in the Church’. “Scripture is 
holy and the Word of God, because by the Holy Spirit it became and will 
become to the Church a witness to divine revelation” (p. 457). 

To understand this doctrine of the Word of God correctly, one must 
recognize the deep-cutting distinction that Barth posits between revela- 


tion and Scripture. And even as the whole of dogmatics is oriented to the 
185 
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church, so here the doctrine of the Word of God is oriented to the problem 
of the communicability of truth. This thought we must pursue in some 
detail. 

Jesus Christ is, according to Barth, both the objective reality and the 
objective possibility of revelation, and in that order. Reality precedes 
possibility; fact precedes the interpretation of fact. We progress from the 
reality of Jesus Christ to the freedom of God that is involved in God’s 
self-revelation. 

The revelation of God is our ultimate starting point; more specifically, 
we must start with the mystery of revelation. ‘If revelation is to be taken 
seriously as the revelation of God, and not just as an emphatic expression 
for a discovery which man has made in himself or in his cosmos by his 
own powers, then in any doctrine of revelation we must deal expressly 
with the point that constitutes the mystery of revelation, the starting- 
point of all thought and language about it” (p. 124). 

Our presupposition is nothing less than the fact of the person and work 
of God in revelation. We proceed from the fact of the incarnation, the 
Word became flesh, and from the out-pouring of the Holy Spirit, by which 
the objective reality of revelation becomes a subjective reality. This 
means that ‘‘we have to respect the mystery of the given-ness of this fact 
as such, i. e., as the inconceivable and therefore the unspeakable mystery 
of the person and work of God” (p. 233). ; 

That Barth starts with the mystery of revelation means that he starts 
with the assumption that the truth of revelation is incommunicable. This 
is not to deny the reality of revelation, but only the communicability of 
revelation as propositional truth. Let us explain. 

Between the human mind and divine revelation there is a relationship of 
discontinuity. God is God and man is man. There is no natural theology. 
The attempts of man ‘“‘to know God from his own standpoint are wholly 
and entirely futile’. This is due not to any necessity of principle, but toa 
necessity of fact. “In revelation God tells man that He is God and as 
such: He is his Lord. In telling him this, revelation tells him something 
utterly new, something which apart from revelation he does not know 
and cannot tell either himself or others’ (p. 301). That God reveals 
himself does not mean that he has become a bit of the world. He has 
not ‘‘passed into the hands or been put at the disposal of men gathered 
together to form the Church”’ (p. 227). 

It is true that men become the recipients of revelation, but “they are 
never recipients of revelation in the sense that they appropriate revelation 
and can then recognize and evaluate it for themselves” (p. 543). This 
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motif of discontinuity finds expression not only in the consideration of 
the reality and the possibility of revelation, but also in the study of the 
proclamation of the church. The church cannot transmit revelation. She 
can speak a word, but only a common human word. She cannot speak 
from heaven. It is better for her not to claim the prophetic: ‘‘Thus saith 
the Lord”. The Word of God is ‘‘always beyond our control and inscrutable 
to us” (p. 710). All that the exegesis of Scripture can do is to lead to the 
threshold of revelation. The church’s proclamation is a human impos- 
sibility, which consists simply in the impossibility of the attempt to speak 
of God. ‘‘God does not belong to the world. Therefore He does not belong 
to the series of objects for which we have categories and words by means 
of which we draw the attention of others to them, and bring them into 
relation with them. Of God it is impossible to speak, because He is neither 
a natural nor a spiritual object. If we speak of Him, we are no longer 
speaking of Him”’ (p. 750). 

This relationship of discontinuity is supplemented by the relationship 
of continuity. Revelation does become the object of our knowledge. 
“‘God’s Word has for our sakes stepped forth out of the unapproachable 
mystery of its self-contained existence into the circle of those things which 
we can know” (pp. 699 f.). Revelation becomes “‘the object of our knowl- 
edge .. . beyond the range of what we regard as possible for our contempla- 
tion and perception, beyond the confines of our experience and our thought. 
... It becomes the object of our knowledge by its own power and not by 
ours .... we are not the masters, but the mastered” (p. 172). 

The discontinuity motif in revelation indicates that there is no move- 
ment from below upwards; the continuity motif, that there is a movement 
from above downwards. And these two motifs are constantly to be kept 
in mind and must be correlated with one another in the closest possible 
way. Although revelation does not speak directly (and therefore its most 
definite testimonies can be rejected) nevertheless revelation does speak. 
“Revelation is never behind us: always we can only follow it. We cannot 
think it: we can only contemplate it. We cannot assert and prove it: we 
can only believe it, believe it in recollection and expectation, so that if 
our faith is right and well-pleasing to God in what we then think and say, 
it can assert and prove itself’’ (p. 484). 

The correlation between these two motifs does not render them equal 
in weight, but always the continuity is in service to the discontinuity. 
The full and real incomprehensibility of the Word of God appears to us 
only when we know that the Word comes to us only by the work of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit. We may not appeal to our incapacity to 
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refuse our human service, anymore than we may “appeal to our natural 
capacity and on this basis exalt ourselves as counterparts to God”’ (p. 702). 

The two poles between which the two relationships of discontinuity 
and continuity flutter may be called the poles of nature and grace. The 
basic relationship between these two poles may also be described by the 
abiding primacy of grace over nature. There is no point of contact in 
nature (world, human reason) for grace. But there is a point of contact 
when grace (revelation, miracle) creates that for itself. There is no self- 
transcendence of man through his reason, for the flight of man upward 
does not lie in man’s power, but there is a self-transcendence in faith, 7. e., 
through the power of God. By stressing the relationship of discontinuity, 
Barth expresses his depreciation of human reason. Human reason, ac- 
cording to him must be restricted to the understanding of phenomena. 
The exegesis of Scripture takes us only to the threshold of revelation, beyond 
which Scripture is clear in itself as the Word of God (p. 712). It does not 
and cannot reach to the thing in itself. That grace takes primacy over 
nature means that we must take our starting point in the irrational instead 
of the rational; in man’s incapacity, not in his capacity. We must start 
with the mystery, with revelation. The primacy of grace in the theology 
of Barth may not be dissociated from his irrationalistic bent. 

Revelation is incommunicable as eternal, maneuverable, propositional 
truth; it is communicated as witness. And here we have the basic distinc- 
tion between revelation and Scripture. Scripture is not itself revelation, 
because revelation by its very nature does not allow of inscripturation. 
That which is inscripturated is put under the control and the manipulation 
of man. Scripture is witness to revelation. 

We must look somewhat closely into this claim that the Bible is witness, 
for some have asserted Barth's right to speak thus of the Bible, namely, 
as witness, while at the same time they have rejected his view of the 
inspiration of the Bible. We should see that for Barth both the witness- 
character of the Scriptures and their inspiration are of one piece. If we 
accept the first, it will be difficult not to accept the second. 

Barth claims that we must distinguish the Bible as such from revelation. 
“‘A witness is not absolutely identical with that to which it witnesses’. 
And on the other hand, a witness has something very definite to say. A 
witness is distinct from revelation “‘in so far as it is only a human word 
about it’’; it is to be unified with revelation ‘‘in so far as revelation is the 
basis, object and content”’ of the witness (p. 463). 

Witness is that which is opposite to a system or a principle (pp. 24 f.). 
The Gospels are testimonies, not sources (p. 24). To witness is a human 
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act. And this human act does not cease to be human. It cannot independ- 
ently reveal; it can only attest. As God was present in the person of 
Christ, so God's Word is present in the Scriptures, but mutatis mutandis. 
And the necessary change that must be made in this comparison is that, 
while there is a unity of person in Christ, there is no corresponding unity 
between the Word of God and the Scriptural witness to this revelation. 
However, in a sense Scripture can be called the Word of God, namely, 
“the Word of God in the sign of the word of man”’ (p. 500). 

Because the Bible is witness, we should not try to abstract from it any 
concealed historical or conceptual system, or an economy of salvation, 
or a Christian view of things. Revelation is no more and no less than the 
life of God turned to us, the Word of God coming to us through the Holy 
Spirit. A biblical theology can never consist in more than a series of 
attempted approximations, a collection of individual exegeses. We can 
presuppose Jesus Christ ‘‘only improperly, i. e., in the form of recollection 
and expectation” (p. 483). We may never treat the witness ‘‘as a pre- 
supposition which we can control’ (p. 484). 

If the Bible is to be understood as witness, it may not be seen as a book 
of oracles. It is not an instrument of direct impartation. The truths of 
the Bible may not be propounded as truths of faith, salvation, and revela- 
tion. God’s revelation is not ‘before us in any kind of divine revealed- 
ness’’ (p. 507). 

Here two things must be noted. First, that the Scriptures are witness 
means they cannot be direct impartation. Second, because the Bible is a 
true witness, it must always be seen as a truly human and temporal word. 
Therefore it cannot come to us in any form of divine revealedness. 

According to Barth, the Bible must be seen as a piece of the world. 
To read the Bible biblically, one must read it as a human word and his- 
torically (pp. 466 f.). It is a part of ‘“‘nature”. The Bible ‘“‘can be subjected 
to all kinds of immanent criticism, not only in respect of its philosophical, 
historical and ethical content, but even of its religious and theological. 
We can establish lacunae, inconsistencies, and over-emphases.... We 
can take offence at the Bible’’ (p. 507). 

But no attack on the Bible can be construed as an attack upon revela- 
tion, for revelation is not subject to man’s control. It is a part of ‘‘grace’’. 
Barth believes in divine inspiration, but not in any divine inspiredness of 
the biblical documents. They remain human and as such subject to the 
giving of offence and possible of rejection. The primacy of grace as applied 
to the doctrine of the Word of God frees revelation from the attacks of 
biblical criticism. 
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This same motif appears in the doctrine of the hiddenness of revelation. 
Revelation comes in servant-form. It is ‘‘a hiddenness contrary to nature’’. 
It is revelation ‘‘before our eyes, as though it were not revelation at all” 
(p. 62). But the grace of God is nevertheless revealed in this hiddenness, 
even though it remains hiddenness even in the act of revelation. 

The primacy of grace, as it operates in God’s act of communicating to 
us that which man, of himself, is incapable of attaining or receiving, except 
by faith, involves the rejection of the Scriptures as an infallible book. 
Infallibility would eliminate the possibility of offence and rejection. But 
the offence itself, as well as the overcoming of it, is grounded in the mercy 
of God. “For that reason every time we turn the Word of God into an 
infallible biblical word of man or the biblical word of man into an infallible 
Word of God we resist that which we ought never to resist, i. e., the truth 
of the miracle that here fallible men speak the Word of God in fallible 
human words — and we therefore resist the sovereignty of grace, in which 
God Himself became man in Christ, to glorify Himself in His humanity... . 
If the prophets and apostles are not real and therefore fallible men, even 
in their office, even when they speak and write of God’s revelation, then 
it is not a miracle that they speak the Word of God’’ (p. 529). 

Against the background of the Bible as a witness to revelation we must 
also consider Barth’s view of the authority of the Bible and of man’s 
subjection to revelation. The Bible is ‘“‘a superior authority confronting 
the proclamation of the Church ... to the extent that it is a witness of 
divine revelation” (p. 457). “It is really not laid upon us to take every- 
thing in the Bible as true im globo, but it is laid upon us to listen to its 
testimony when we actually hear it” (p. 65). ‘‘Ultimately and in principle” 
we cannot “point to any other authority than to revelation itself, i.e., 
to Jesus Christ Himself’’ (p. 72). 

Man’s subordination to Scripture is limited to its witness-character to 
the revelation. This subordination is far from absolute. In fact, absolute 
subordination, as in seventeenth century Protestantism led to a “paper 
pope” which ‘‘was wholly given up into the hands of its interpreters’ 
(p. 525). Strict loyalty to the Bible means that we “‘let our ears be opened 
by it, not to what it says, but to what He, God Himself, has to say to us as 
His Word in it and through it”’ (p. 527, italics supplied). We must “‘sub- 
ordinate ourselves to the word of the prophets and apostles; not as one 
subordinates oneself to God, but ... for the sake of God”’ (p. 717). This 
subordination, it should be noted, ‘“‘does not mean the elimination and the 
annihilation of our own resources” (p. 718). 

There is no absolute subordination to Scripture, but there is to revela- 
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tion. That means there is absolute subordination to Jesus Christ. We 
can understand the possibility of revelation only in ‘knowing we are not 
the masters but the mastered.... In the act of knowing revelation ... it 
will always be and become a mystery to us” (p. 172). The freedom of the 
Word of God means “the unconditional sovereignty of the Word” (p. 739). 
Here man can only bow his head. 

From the analysis above it appears that Barth accepts the maxim that 
what man thinks he masters. He rejects that rationalistic tenet that 
man’s mind is creative of the propositions it forms. As a reaction against 
this rationalism, Barth’s stress on the incommunicability of revelation as 
propositional truth is to be understood. And in the light of this irration- 
alism (depreciation of the human faculty of reason), his rejection of the 
authority of Scripture and his acceptance of man’s subordination to revela- 
tion is to be explained. 

The subjection of man to God’s revelation renders impossible the sub- 
ordination of man to the concrete declarations of Holy Scripture. His 
doctrine of human subordination to the Word of God precludes that 
human subordination to the Scriptures which identifies the Word of God 
with the Bible. Between Barth's conception of the Scriptures as witness 
and the conception of Scripture as an authoritative record of God’s redemp- 
tive acts and a disclosure of his will for man there can only be relentless 
enmity. 

It has rightly been said that the great problem of our age is the problem 
of the authority of Scripture. At all costs we must be clear at this point. 
If we are to accept the doctrine of Barth concerning Scripture, then we 
shall have to abandon any thought of the trustworthiness of the Bible, 
as historically conceived. He claims that the authenticity of Scripture is 
not a rigid prescription which the church has to read off mechanically and 
translate into her own mode of thought and speech. Scripture is living 
and has a living authentication (p. 672). This living authentication is 
derived from the freedom and the authority of God. “‘The Word of God 
demonstrates its freedom and supremacy in the fact that it can change 
its own form and therefore its effect upon the world.” Scripture is not 
“a fixed, inflexible, self-contained quantity’. God the Lord is not to be 
buried in the writings of men. ‘“‘The Holy Scriptures ... are to be under- 
stood strictly as the Word of God, which means as the forward and back- 
ward looking testimony to Jesus Christ’’ (p. 683). New truths are accessible 
to us today because the Bible itself has not revealed them before. We 
must remember always ‘‘the contingence of the divine revelation” (p. 684). 


It is true that Barth claims that Scripture ‘‘does not cease to remain 
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true to itself, to say the same thing on all sides and in all situations” 
(p. 681). But this will give us little comfort when we remember that this 
is based on man’s faith, not in the authority of Scripture but, in the 
revelation to which Scripture only attests. To this revelation Scripture 
can only take us to the threshold. That is to say, we must believe in the 
solidity of Scripture as the phenomenon of revelation, even though the 
revelation remains forever and entirely beyond our reach. We must believe 
in the solidity of the shadow (the sign) while at the same time we are 
compelled to confess the continuing and complete hiddenness of the body 
that casts the shadow. 

Barth posits the dilemma between holding to the authority of Scripture 
as orthodoxy has always done and bowing to the lordship and freedom 
of God in his revelation. The genuineness of this dilemma, according to 
our conviction, we may never accept. Barth also posits a relationship of 
incommensurability between the Scriptures as trustworthy and authorita- 
tive impartation on the one hand and revelation on the other. This claim 
of incommensurability we must also reject. 

We shall simply have to include the assertion of the authority of Scrip- 
ture as the communication of divine truth, propositionally valid and 
trustworthy, as the concomitant of our heart-commitment to Jesus Christ. 
This we must assert as our invincible, our absolute, a priori, basic pre- 
supposition. This allows of no argumentation just because it is the basis 
upon which all our argumentation rests. Our commitment to the eternal 
and incarnate Word of God involves our subjection to the Scriptures as 
the real revelation of God’s will. 

We may not accept the doctrine that revelation is encounter and com- 
munion but not communication. Neither may we say that revelation is 
communication, but not communion and encounter. Rather, these two 
must be seen as the two sides of the same coin. The acceptance of Scripture 
as an authoritative record of God’s redemptive acts means that our en- 
counter and communion with him rests upon his communication of eternally 
trustworthy truth. At the same time, God’s communication is encounter. 

We do not accept the tenet of Barth that that which man thinks, he 
ipso facto masters. This would be true only if one, with the rationalist, 
assumed the right to construct the universe in a way to fit the pattern of 
man’s mind. This is not true when man consciously subjects his thoughts 
to the obedience of Christ. To bring every thought into subjection to the 
obedience of Christ means to bring every thought into subjection to his 
“Word of God written”’. 

Having refused the assumption upon which the old rationalism rested, 
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namely, that what one thinks one masters (reason as das Vermégen der 
Idee) we do not feel compelled to seek the alternative in the irrationalist 
and existentialist direction. Here also, just because our faith-commitment 
denies to us the right to subject our thoughts to such a system, however 
open and fluid it may be, Barth’s motif of human subordination to the 
revelation of God is to be rejected. Loyalty to the written Word of God, 
and thereby also to the incarnate Word of God, precludes our acceptance 
of any construction of either the written or the incarnate Word of God in 
terms of irrationalist or existentialist presuppositions. 


This is the second half-volume of the Church Dogmatics. We are told, 
however, to expect additional volumes in the near future. Each volume 
will call for careful reading and analysis, and each succeeding volume will 
have to be read with the doctrine of the Word of God in mind. 


Pau G. SCHROTENBOER 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 


Stanley High: Billy Graham, The personal story of the man, his message, 
and his mission. New York, Toronto, London: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc. 1956. ix, 275. $3.95. 


After the first meeting in Glasgow, Billy Graham wrote his wife: ‘‘Then 
came the moment of decision. There was a great hush and a great quiet. 
Would they come? Would they respond? ... I bowed my head and began 
to pray. When I glanced up people were streaming from everywhere. 
On the platform, I saw some of the ministers begin to weep. It had been a 
long time since Scotland had seen a sight like this” (pp. 67 f.). 

“Watching from the press table, a British newspaper columnist wrote: 
‘It doesn’t matter that he isn’t a particularly good preacher. This is the 
ultimate spiritual energy that has always changed the world. And it 
made nonsense out of most of the speeches of the world’s statesmen’ ”’ 
(p. 68). 

This is a fair sample of the objective way in which Stanley High, an 
Editor of The Reader's Digest and son of a Methodist manse brings before 
his readers a most significant movement in modern times. 

Mr. Graham, says our author, stands in the great tradition of revivalism 
which has come through preachers like Wesley, Whitefield, Edwards and 
Moody. High shows that much criticism of the Graham phenomenon 
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besides being based on ignorance is offered as a means of escaping the 
unpleasantly disconcerting prospect of having to take him seriously. 

High has taken notes on many Graham sermons and found that those 
with the least homiletical form were the ones which produced the greatest 
results. But, thinks he, there is a greater puzzle. The puzzle consists in 
trying to describe why the contents of that ‘preaching invariably produce 
such consequences. There is nothing in the script adequate to explain 
it°'p.193). 

The U. S. News and World Report has this to say about the people who 
thronged Harringay and Wembley: ‘To their surprise they discovered 
that these truths which they had imagined were out of date and irrelevant 
found a responsive echo in their own hearts and held out a possible hope 
in this age of despair’’ (p. 55). 

High is sure that the explanation for Billy Graham lies beyond the 
reach of ordinary journalistic probing. He says that Mr. Graham would 
not stand among the intellectual defenders of Christianity. The thing 
which marks his entire ministry is a conviction that the discovery of the 
reality of God in any generation is not really an intellectual, but an em- 
pirical, achievement. He would say with Luther “to believe God is to 
go down on your knees”’. 

Billy was born and raised in the ‘‘undiluted orthodoxy of the South”’ 
and had it not been so, says our author, it is most unlikely that he would 
have become the kind of evangelist he is today. The family of Billy 
belong to the Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church, a psalm-singing 
church. At an early age, Billy had memorized the entire Westminster 
Shorter Catechism. High thinks that this early training may have some- 
thing to do with the definite authoritative preaching in later life. In the 
year that Billy graduated from High School, he and his friend Grady 
Wilson were converted under the revival ministry of Mordecai Ham. 
After graduating from The Florida Bible Institute, he was ordained a 
Southern Baptist minister. An extremely large number of Southern 
fundamentalists, writes Mr. High, seriously ‘questioned whether the Lord 
could use a man who had not been immersed”. The influence of Billy 
Graham would certainly have been very limited if he had not met this 
popular demand (a demand which is not limited to the South). 

Billy Graham then attended Wheaton College and there, says Mr. High, 
new and important contacts were made. He came to see that narrowness 
was not first among the Christian virtues. Here also he met his future 
wife, Ruth, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. L. Nelson Bell, medical missionaries 
of The Presbyterian Church in the U.S. There was real concern among 
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Billy’s well-wishing Southern Baptist colleagues, High writes, because 
she had never been baptized by immersion. 

The big step in Billy Graham’s rise was taken on the occasion of the 
evangelistic crusade in Los Angeles. The schedule of meetings was end- 
ing — should they be closed or continued? After much prayer, a sign was 
requested, some unmistakable evidence. What happened? On the last 
night, Billy found waiting for him a large contingent of newspaper re- 
porters and photographers. William Randolph Hearst had sent the word 
to the Hearst press, ‘‘Puff Graham”’. This was the “sign” given. The Los 
Angeles meetings became front page news and a feature story nationally. 

A significant chapter of the book is headed: ‘‘Europe and Asia: The 
Universal Hunger’. Here are described the short meetings held in Europe 
by the Graham team. Ruth Graham writes: “Everywhere people have 
said: ‘It can’t happen here.’ ‘London, yes. But not Glasgow. The Scots 
are too dour and reserved.’ ‘Scotland, yes.... But never in Paris. You 
don’t know the French.’ In Ziirich they said, ‘The fun-loving French? 
Yes, they might respond. But never in Ziirich. The German mind, you 
know’ ”’ (p. 218). 

Later Mr. Graham put his faith to a greater test. Early in 1956 he 
made a tour of India, Manila, Hong Kong, Formosa, Tokyo and Seoul. 
The story of this Mission, says Mr. High, is without precedent in the 
history of religious contacts between East and West. 

Here is a book, dealing with a most vital subject, which is very well 
written. The drama of the situation is brought out. The author has 
access to abundant source material and the story has the freshness of a 
firsthand treatment. A minister cannot read this book without having his 
soul warmed and his ministry affected. How wonderful is the simplicity 
of Christ. This reviewer has never understood those who oppose mass 
evangelism as such, or even the popular appeals made at such meetings. 
Such opposition has always seemed a bit of over-sophistication. Never- 
theless modern evangelistic movements leave much to be desired and, 
in our generation at least, evangelism has been wounded in the house of 
its friends. It calls for much constructive criticism. 

It must be understood, however, that any criticism we make of this 
book and its story is a million miles removed from criticisms such as are 
made by The Christian Century and the so-called liberals. In essence the 
liberals find fauit with the Graham phenomenon because it is too biblical. 
Our criticisms of course must arise from the very opposite point of view. 

In the Graham crusades there is much for which to praise God. The 
Word of God has been vindicated by this preaching — who would not 
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rejoice? This is the day of national and world councils of Churches and 
our generation has been sold on the doctrine of the universal fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man —a most religious way of making 
the Cross of Christ of none effect. Who would not rejoice at the preaching 
and believing which knock this bland liberalism into a cocked hat? 

Mr. High is guilty of kicking a few dead horses, as, for example, when 
he teaches that the God of the Old Testament was different from the God 
of the New Testament. It is significant that he fails to distinguish between 
regeneration and conversion. This failure is clearly evidenced in his 
discussion of the lack of a definite conversion experience of Ruth Graham. 
The failure is also felt elsewhere. This is the very confusion which char- 
acterizes the whole fundamentalist revival evangelistic movement. Though 
there is groping after the system of covenant theology, it is not present 
as a molding force. Modern evangelism, rather than being Reformed, is 
fundamentalistic or baptistic in many places. This factor comes more to 
the fore as the effort moves from the open meeting stage to the church 
stage. This means, of course, that evangelistic crusades are not as com- 
pletely non-denominational as they might appear. Being a better journalist 
than a theologian, the author sometimes fails in his analysis at vital points. 

But the greatest lack in the book is the fact that it does not contain the 
pastor’s viewpoint as tempered by thorough training and experience. 
The book reflects the undue emphasis which today is placed on “the 
invitation”, the ‘‘coming forward”, as a criterion for success and evidence 
of salvation. The popular idea is that if none come forward, the preaching 
has been a failure, and if many come forward the preaching is a success 
and is blessed of God. This, I protest, is overdoing a good thing and shows 
a lack of true spirituality. No one element in the whole subject of evan- 
gelism cries more for forthright and sympathetic evaluation than does 
this ‘‘altar call’’. At this juncture our author gives no adequate insights. 

There is another element which demands explanation. What about the 
theological liberal in this whole picture? I mean those cooperating ministers 
who deny vital parts of the Gospel, yet are nevertheless zealous for the 
church as an organization and of course a numerous membership. It is 
clear that under such cooperating auspices the evangelistic crusade has 
bolstered up a church which will continue to deny the heart of the Christian 
message. One cannot help but wonder what the Chief Shepherd thinks 
of an evangelistic effort which for the sake of bigness must reckon that 
some of the sheep are expendable. This calls for earnest heart searching 
but once again the author passes by. 

It is only fair to say that thousands today are by-passing the believing 
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church and finding their religion in the heady atmosphere of a big show. 
The little, struggling and poverty-stricken church, in contrast, looks pale 
and uninteresting. This, notwithstanding the fact that the people at the 
gigantic meetings have received a very meagre Christianity as compared 
with what they might receive at that struggling church. 

This of course silhouettes the question hardly touched on in this book. 
It was to the church that Christ gave the commission to evangelize the 
world. How does it happen that our world is convinced that this high 
commission can be assumed only by some evangelistic organization or by 
some independent preacher? Why this shift? What shall we do about it? 

Mr. Graham, instead of answering his critics, prays for them and tells 
them so. But such was not the method of Paul, Jesus, or the prophets. 
Prayer is not a substitute for a forthright stand which can be defended. 

Mr. High is enthusiastic about the headquarters of the Billy Graham 
Association in Minneapolis, especially the part which answers the thou- 
sands of problem letters from the Hour of Decision Broadcast. Business 
machines have been installed which would do credit to the most up-to-date 
mail order establishment. The problem mail falls into definite categories 
of which there are about forty. The substance of the reply to the problem 
in each of these categories has been already prepared, given a number, 
filed, and can be run off by pressing a button. All this of course is ac- 
complished by dedicated office girls. This reviewer cannot share High’s 
enthusiasm. It is distressing to any pastor to think that souls must be 
dealt with by machine and form letter, be they never so efficient. 

But this may serve to spell out the truth to which we will be driven 
back, time and again, as we study the whole subject of evangelism. Is 
there after all any real substitute for the church? Will we ever do outside 
of the church that which we fail to do in and through the church? The 
church has failed and people have failed the church. What is the answer 
but to go back and start at the beginning? 

But this book and the story it tells merits a positive conclusion. Rather 
suddenly our age has become pro-religious. What does it mean? It is not a 
genuine revival of orthodox Christianity. Nevertheless we are blind indeed 
if we do not see in the present religious stirrings and interest an opportunity 
which does not often come to the church. Like Billy Graham we had 
better ‘‘run scared”, lest we fail the Lord in these significant days. Says 
Billy: “We have shamefully underestimated the hunger of the people for 
the Word of God”. 


RoBERT K. CHURCHILL 
Cedar Grove, Wisconsin 
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Theodor H. Gaster: The Dead Sea Scriptures. In English Translation 
With Introduction and Notes. Garden City, New York: Doubleday 
Anchor Books. 1956. x, 350. 95¢. 


Charles T. Fritsch: The Qumran Community. Its History and Scrolls. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1956. xi, 147. $3.25. 


F. F. Bruce: Second Thoughts on the Dead Sea Scrolls. Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1956. 144. $2.50. 


In writing about the Constitution of the United States, Benjamin 
Franklin remarked, ‘‘everything appears to promise that it will last; but 
in this world nothing is certain but death and taxes”. Were he living 
today Franklin might conceivably add a third to his list of certainties, 
“and a new book each month on the Dead Sea Scrolls”. For new books 
are appearing with remarkable frequency, and one cannot but be sur- 
prised and pleased with the high quality of most of these works. The 
three with which we are now concerned are among the best that have 
appeared. Each has its own characteristic excellencies, and we shall seek 
to consider each with respect to what appears to be its particular con- 
tribution to, or treatment of, the now famous discoveries from the caves 
of the Dead Sea region. 

Gaster has performed a genuine service in providing a smooth and 
readable translation of all the principal manuscripts with the exception 
of the biblical documents themselves. Here for the first time the layman 
can read the Habakkuk Commentary, the Manual of Discipline and the 
other works which are now holding the forefront of attention in the circles 
of those interested in the Bible. Our principal point of disagreement with 
the translation is the treatment of the Hebrew words P7¥ 7710 which he 
renders “‘true exponent of the Law’’. He maintains that the words des- 
ignate an office and not a particular person (p. vi). In accordance with 
this he translates the comments on Habakkuk 2:4, ‘‘On account of their 
labor and of their faith in him who expounded the Law aright, God will 
deliver them from the house of judgment”. It is true that the reader is 
promised a later publicatign of detailed notes. Meanwhile, however, one 
can only express incredulity at this proposed rendering. The words 71D 
P1¥ mean ‘‘Teacher of Righteousness”, unless one should adopt the trans- 
lation of them required by Joel 2:23a. 

The title The Dead Sea Scriptures is unfortunate. The word ‘‘Scriptures” 
has come to connote writings which are regarded as holy, so that one 
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immediately thinks of the Bible. The writings which Gaster translates 
were not regarded as sacred by the men of Qumran. These latter con- 
sidered to be Scripture only those books which we know as the canonical 
books of the Old Testament. The documents which Professor Gaster has 
translated are writings which were discovered in the vicinity of Qumran. 
They probably were accepted by the sect of the monastery as important 
books, and possibly the so-called Manual of Discipline was their own code 
of rules. None of these documents, however, could be designated Scripture; 
they were not thought to be on a par with the canonical books of the 
Old Testament. 

To the translations useful notes are appended which will introduce the 
reader to the study of the scrolls. In the preface the author adopts the 
position that the monastery at Qumran was inhabited by the Essenes, a 
position which we think can neither be proved nor disproved. The manu- 
scripts, he thinks, represented not merely the position of this particular 
branch of the Essenes but rather the ‘‘Essene Brotherhood as a whole”’ 
(p. v). Dr. Gaster is very emphatic in saying that the scrolls contain no 
“anticipation of, or parallel to distinctive Christian doctrines, e. g. Incarna- 
tion, Vicarious Atonement or Communion” (p. vi). At the same time 
he does remark that they ‘throw light especially on the mission of John 
the Baptist and on the constitution of the primitive Church” (idem). 

There are several points at which the present reviewer would question 
Gaster’s translations or at least would be unable to go along with them. 
On the whole, however, Gaster has presented a readable rendering of the 
Scrolls, and the layman who wishes to know the contents of these scrolls 
may well read this book. 

Most of the books which are written on the archaeological discoveries 
of the Dead Sea region concentrate upon the scrolls themselves. Dr. 
Fritsch, however, emphasizes the community which occupied the mon- 
astery at Qumran. It is this emphasis which constitutes the distinctive 
contribution of the work. The book begins with a valuable survey of 
the excavations, and this provides a refreshing introduction to the study 
of the manuscripts. To write on archaeological subjects in a popular vein 
is truly difficult, and Dr. Fritsch has performed his work well. Anyone 
who reads his first two chapters will have a good idea of the progress of 
excavation at Qumran. The treatment of the discoveries which were made 
at Khirbet Mird and Wadi Murabba’at is excellently done, and is one of 
the best sections of the book. 

Fritsch’s book will be of importance because of the interpretation which 
he gives to the manuscripts and their relationship to Christianity. In our 
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opinion he adopts a view of this relationship which is unwarranted. On 
page 112 we are told, “There is little doubt that John the Baptist was a 
key figure through whom many of the practices and teachings of the 
Qumran sect found their way into early Christianity’. Again, ‘John 
became convinced that the Essenes were not fulfilling Is. 40:3, because 
they were preparing only themselves and not the nation as a whole for 
the coming of the Messiah; and so he left them and carried on a vigorous 
program of baptizing and preaching in the Jordan valley (John 1:28 and 
3:23), in the belief that this did fulfill the prophecy of Isaiah and prepare 
the way for the Messiah” (p. 113). Yet John did differ from the sectarians, 
in that he directed his message to the common man (p. 116) and he prepared 
the way for the true Messiah (p. 116), whereas the Qumran community 
never recognized the true Messiah. Statements such as these, however, 
do not bring us to the heart of the matter. Professor Bruce also acknowl- 
edges the possibility that John may have been associated with the group 
at Qumran, but he makes it clear that John is to follow a path which is 
marked out for him by God. 

With respect to the relationship of the Gospel of John to the Community 
the words of K. G. Kuhn are quoted with approval “ ‘in these new texts 
we get hold of the fundamental source of John’s Gospel, and this source is 
Palestinian-Jewish; not, however, Pharisaic-Rabbinic Judaism, but a 
Palestinian-Jewish pietistic Sect of gnostic structure’”’ (p. 118). It is 
true that the new texts have focused attention upon the background of 
the Fourth Gospel, and doubtless will do much to overcome some of the 
radical proposals which have been advanced for the date of its composition. 
At the same time, it must ever be insisted that the “fundamental source 
of John’s Gospel” is to be found in a revelation from God, not in the 
ideas of the Qumran community. 

The words of Dupont-Sommer are also quoted with approval, to the 
effect that the sect of the Covenant “‘ ‘directly and immediately prepared 
the way for the Christian Church, and that it helped to shape both the 
Church’s soul and its body’” (p. 119). Such a statement can only be 
described as wild; there is not a scintilla of evidence to support it and we 
are surprised to learn that Dr. Fritsch quotes it with approval. 

It comes as quite a shock to read of Jesus that “There is little doubt 
that His own Messianic consciousness was strongly influenced by their 
(i. e., the Community’s) interpretation of the Old Testament Prophets” 
(p. 122). Nor can we agree that ‘‘The rites and theological significance 
of the Essene communal meal are exceedingly important for an under- 
standing of the origins of the Lord’s Supper in the New Testament” (idem). 
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And the following statement will not stand the test of close investigation, 
“But most striking of all is the similarity between the Pauline doctrine 
of justification by faith, and that which is found in the Qumr4n sectarian 
documents” (p. 126). It is difficult to escape the impression that in his 
interpretation of the relationship of the teachings of these newly dis- 
covered texts to Christianity Fritsch has been too strongly influenced by 
Dupont-Sommer and K. G. Kuhn. Dr. Fritsch’s discussion of the excava- 
tions themselves is masterful; his treatment of the relationship which the 
scrolls bear to Christianity is disappointing. 

Professor Bruce humorously states that some of the thoughts which 
are to be found in his book are probably third, fourth or even fifth thoughts. 
“But they are certainly not last thoughts” (p. 10). This is refreshing 
modesty in a writer on the Dead Sea Scrolls and it strengthens the reader 
in his conviction that Bruce knows what he is talking about. And such is 
indeed the case. All things considered we have in this little book Second 
Thoughts on the Dead Sea Scrolls one of the best if not the best of the 
popular books which have appeared upon the subject. 

Bruce writes in a most pleasing style, and it is a delight to read what he 
has written. Like Fritsch he has also read widely in the literature of the 
subject and the results of this wide reading are apparent throughout 
the work. The whole ground is covered, and it is covered adequately. 
What impressed this present reviewer is Bruce’s willingness not to embrace 
questionable theories and also to allow matters to remain unsolved when 
the evidence for their solution is not at hand. Throughout the book there 
is manifest a fine restraint, and in the treatment of a subject as fraught 
with pitfalls as is this one, such restraint is most admirable. 

The value of the book is also considerably enhanced by the two colored 
photographs which face the title page. These will give the reader an idea 
of what the Dead Sea region of Palestine is like. 

At a few minor points this reviewer is unable to go along with the author. 
Thus, for example, preference is given to the reading of Isaiah 21:8 found 
in the great Isaiah manuscript (1 Q Is*), a reading which may be translated, 
“Then he who saw cried”. The Masoretic text has the word 7°78 which is 
translated by the English word “‘lion” in both the AV and the RV. That 
the translator of the Greek text had difficulty with this word is shown 
by his rendering xal xddecov ovpiav els THY oKoTLav Kupiov. The word, 
which in the Masoretic text is pointed i278, however, may be of Hurrian 
origin. It is attested in Ugaritic where it has the sense “kinsman”. Thus, 
to take an example, in Aqhat II:1:20 we read “w&rS. km. ’aryh”, i. ¢., 
“and a root like his kinsmen’’. In Hurrian the form (a)ri appended to a 
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place name has practically the force of a gentilic. Thus, Arrapha-ri denotes 
one who belongs to or comes from Arrapha. 

It is possible that the word appears in Isaiah 21:8 in the sense, “the 
one who belongs” (to the place or to God). It is possible, although it 
cannot be proved, that it simply designates the watchman as the man 
who belongs to the place, and if this interpretation be correct, it would 
yield a good sense, and there would be no need of emendation of the text. 

More important is the evaluation of the bearing of the Isaiah manu- 
script upon the question of the authorship of the prophecy. Bruce appar- 
ently thinks that the scroll tells us nothing at all about the stages in which 
the book took its present form. We feel that he has underestimated the 
importance of the manuscript in this respect. It is true, as he says, that it 
does not give a ‘decisive answer to all our questions about the literary 
criticism of the book’’ (p. 61), but the scroll does make clear, as even 
Ecclesiasticus does not, that the prophecy existed during the second 
century B.C. as a unit, with no major break between chapters thirty-nine 
and forty. This is important, because it answers decisively the claims of 
Bernhard Duhm (and who in recent times has been more influential than 
Duhm in the study of Isaiah?) that the book did not find its present form 
until the first century B.C. The presence of a complete text of Isaiah 
from the second century B.C. simply makes more difficult the task of 
explaining (upon divisive critical presuppositions) how the book reached 
its present form. Its discovery is of great encouragement to those 
who hold the New Testament position as to the authorship of the 
prophecy. 

Professor Bruce very wisely does not seek for the origin of Christianity 
in the ideas of the group of Qumran. In answering the question why 
Christianity succeeded whereas Essenism did not, he says that Chris- 
tianity owes its very being and character to Jesus. He then adds, ‘‘But 
Jesus not only interpreted Old Testament prophecy; He carried His 
interpretation into effect and so became Himself the living fulfilment of 
Old Testament prophecy” (p. 137). This statement is true, but it leaves 
unanswered the great question why Jesus was able to carry into effect the 
interpretation of Old Testament prophecy whereas the Teacher of Right- 
eousness was not. 

Would not Professor Bruce’s position be strengthened at this point by a 
clear-cut statement to the effect that Jesus Christ is none other than God 
manifest in the flesh, the One who came to this earth for the express 
purpose of fulfilling the Old Testament prophecies? By means of such a 
statement the great disparity between the beliefs of Qumran and those of 
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Christianity, between the Teacher of Righteousness and the Eternal Son 
of God could be brought into sharper relief. 

Apart from these two points we have nothing but praise for Professor 
Bruce’s work and we sincerely commend it as a first-rate guide to the 
study of the scrolls. 

EDWARD J. YOUNG 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


eds. George Ernest Wright and Floyd Vivian Filson: The Westminster 
Historical Atlas to the Bible. Revised edition. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press. 1956. 130. $7.50. 


It is wonderful what mere scale can do. The earlier edition of this atlas, 
for all its excellencies, was oversize. This revised edition has been taken 
down, over all, to a neat and comfortable proportion: 1444 inches by 10 
inches: not too big and not too small. As a result the text and maps, as 
well as the volume itself, conform to the eye and hand. The quality of 
the paper has improved. Sixteen pages have been added, reflecting the 
archaeological discoveries of the past eleven years. There are some im- 
proved illustrations, the maps have been corrected and there is a new 
relief map of ancient Jerusalem. Altogether the revised edition is superior. 
However the price has more than doubled since 1945. 

The first striking change in the text of the new edition is the drastic 
reduction of the dates given for early man (page 15, in each edition). In 
the previous edition the Stone Age was listed as “beginning 200,000 to 
500,000 years ago’’; in the new edition, as “beginning at least 100,000 
years ago”. Neanderthal man has dropped from ‘‘the middle” of the 
Old Stone Age, or of the period which began 200,000 to 500,000 years ago 
and ended 25,000 to 12,000 B.C., to “‘c. 75,000 years ago’. The end of 
the Paleolithic has come down from ‘“‘c. 25,000 to 12,000 B.C.” to ‘“‘c. 
10,000 to 8000 B. C.”’; the Mesolithic, from ‘‘c. 12,000 — 8000 B.C.” to 
“ce. 8000 — 5500 B.C."; the Neolithic, from ‘‘c. 8000 — 4500 B.C.” 
to “‘c. 5500 — 4000 B. C.”. The reduction of these figures, for the most 
part, is salutary. There has existed a hiatus between the age assigned 
by anthropologists to fossils of ancient man — hundreds of thousands 
of years — and the dates assigned by archaeologists to the earliest civiliza- 
tions which can be dated historically. But in the last decade these two 
groups of statistics have begun to roll back upon each other. Sharply 
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reduced estimates of the age of early human fossils have become the vogue 
among anthropologists, although the figures are still large. Such a reduc- 
tion is seen in the revised edition of this atlas. On the other hand, too 
recent to be included are the revolutionary discoveries in Jericho, according 
to the report in the Palestine Exploration Quarterly of July-December, 
1956, which appear to place civilized man three thousand years earlier 
than the previously supposed beginnings of civilization in Egypt and 
Mesopotamia. This would throw the Neolithic and the Mesolithic back 
again nearer to the estimates in the first edition of this atlas! Of course 
overlapping of periods must be allowed for. But to bring fossil man closer 
while pushing civilized man_back seems to be a healthy development in 
recent studies. 

When the previous edition was reviewed in this Journal there was 
commendation for the statement on page 26, ‘Archaeology and historical 
study support the substantial reliability of the stories about Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob — and this is one of the most significant discoveries of 
the present generation of Old Testament students”. But the new edition 
has withdrawn from so nearly orthodox a commitment. The sentence now 
reads, ‘Archaeology and historical study in recent years have done a 
great deal to illumine the background of the patriarchal stories. ..”. 
Another negative change appears in the reversal of the order of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. The first edition brings Ezra to Jerusalem first, but the revised 
edition places Ezra’s return either about twenty or forty-seven years after 
Nehemiah. It is also suggested now that Ezra brought with him a work 
‘‘which Jewish scholars had completed in Babylon’’. “It is not impossible” 
that he brought “the final priestly edition of the first four books of the 
Old Testament” (p. 56). Further, on the same page of the new edition 
there now appears the statement that Haggai and Zechariah ‘believed 
the Persian empire would soon fall. They even implied that Zerubbabel 
was the Lord’s Anointed (Messiah) to reign over a new Israel. When 
these things did not come to pass, disillusionment seems to have fallen 
over the Judeans and prophets of that type did not receive a wide hearing 
from this time forth.” 

The new material in this edition includes also an expanded study of the 
great empires of ancient times (pp. 71-76), a good summary of the ex- 
cavations in Palestine and of the Qumran discoveries (pp. 81-82 and 
111-117), references to the new state of Israel (which in the 1945 edition 
was spoken of as ‘‘a luring dream of the future’’ (p. 76) in the minds of 
some), and enlarged indexes, with a useful new index of Arabic names 
now identified with biblical places. 
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This is an able and attractive work, although marred by its advocacy 
of negative criticism and by its failure to testify to cardinal Christian 
doctrines. It would certainly be indispensable for all, had not two rival 
atlases appeared within the past few months. The merits of at least one of 
these should be weighed. 


ARTHUR W. KUSCHKE, JR. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Floyd V. Filson: Jesus Christ the Risen Lord. New York and 
Nashville: Abingdon Press. 1956. 288. $4.00. 


When one picks up a volume today about Jesus Christ, with the sub- 
title on the jacket, ‘‘A Biblical Theology Based on the Resurrection’, 
one naturally asks some questions — Who is Jesus Christ? What ts biblical 
theology? What kind of resurrection? —and one reads looking for 
answers. 

If by biblical theology the author means that he wants to make extended 
use of the Scriptures, the index of passages is proof that he has done so. 
Four columns of references fill four and two-thirds pages at the close of 
the volume. Or, if the term means that he intends to expound the faith 
of the early church as he sees it, it must be said that he has done so, for 
there is very little extra-biblical material. Not that he does not quote 
from many authors in the field — for each subject discussed there are 
references to many works — but he has limited himself to the faith of 
the early church. 

Actually, the term “biblical theology” is nowhere defined in this book. 
But the author views his work as a protest against systematic theology 
because ‘‘for a long time the study of the Bible was dominated by dogmatic 
theology, which the church used as a norm by which to judge historical 
questions” (p. 18). Systematic theology seems to insist on a unity which 
is artificial, but this is foreign to the New Testament documents (pp. 21, 
54). However it does have a usefulness, even if only an ancillary one. 
For example, Filson asserts that ‘‘even the doctrine of the Virgin Birth, 
which the church saw was necessary to state and protect the divine nature 
of Christ and the divine initiative in salvation, does not obscure the 
humble dependence of the small and growing child” (p. 131). Again, 
“The risen Christ and the Holy Spirit are neither separable nor completely 
identifiable, which is precisely what the trinitarian doctrine of the church 
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is meant to say” (p. 52). Biblical theology then is to take the place once 
occupied by systematic theology. It will be truer to the biblical record 
because it will take into account the historical situation. 

This has certain values. Our author, in seeking to be true to his purpose, 
confines himself to what the early church believed. This means that he 
argues on these pages for doctrines of the Scripture without the attitude 
of doubt and unbelief which characterizes much of modern theology. He 
accepts the historicity of Jesus as essential: ‘‘The historicity question is 
settled; it is puerile to try to keep it alive’ (p. 45). He believes that the 
death of Jesus was substitutionary (pp. 128f.). He is persuaded that 
Jesus ‘‘gave to the church the basis for identifying him as Christ, Suffering 
Servant, Savior, Lord, Son of God, and even in a real sense God’”’ (p. 154). 
And finally, ‘‘Nothing but such a real appearance, which the disciples 
naturally apprehended in forms conditioned by their past experience with 
Jesus, will explain the new start, the amazing vigor, the continued life 
and growth, and the intensive theological development of the church” 
(p. 49). Evidently we are not to look for affirmations more precise than 
these; but they indicate a different attitude from what used to characterize 
liberalism. 

At the same time, however, this method has its weaknesses. In appealing 
to the consciousness of the early church in its own peculiar situation, the 
author misses the divine element in the Scriptures. The Bible, in his 
hands, becomes a source-book for the study of what men believed, rather 
than what God has revealed. This is surely a matter of emphasis, but it 
cuts at the root of the biblical idea of revelation. A few examples out of 
many: “‘We therefore work in a church setting, with a canon created by 
the church to preserve and protect in its original form the basic gospel 
message’’ (p. 19); ‘‘the church kept the Old Testament because it contained 
the divinely given witness to Christ” (p. 23); “It is not surprising that 
the early church picked up this note of Jesus’ teaching’’ (p. 146); ‘In the 
light of the lordship of the risen Christ, the church tended to think that 
even in the divine work of creation, the Father acted through the Son.... 
this the church soon asserted” (p. 224); ‘‘When Christians began to think 
of a full, rich life in the final Kingdom, they had to conceive of it as life 
in a body” (p. 271; italics supplied throughout). 

Now if the Christian Fellowship came to these views, is it possible that 
that Fellowship years later might adopt different views? After a penetrating 
discussion of the social relevance of the gospel (in which our author insists 
on the need for a message to the individual resulting in his regeneration), 
Filson writes: ‘Basically the Christian has no reason to alter these views. 
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... since the early church's clear insight that evil is tenacious still proves 
true, we cannot expect or promise that skillful legislation and social 
planning will create a new and perfect social order” (p. 257). 

One misses in all this a prophetic ‘‘Thus saith the Lord’. What the 
early church believed has a certain antiquarian interest; what the preacher 
today needs is the conviction that he, along with Christians of other ages, 
has heard the Word of God. This, the Reformation doctrine of the in- 
fallible Word preserves; but it is missing in Filson’s presentation. 

But this is not all. This attitude makes possible a dealing loosely with 
the Scriptures themselves. Although our author believes in the Lucan 
authorship of Luke and Acts and is generally conservative in many of his 
attitudes (he quotes with approval from Machen’s The Virgin Birth of 
Christ and The Origin of Paul’s Religion), he is generally liberal in his 
treatment of the Scriptures. To cite just a few examples: Daniel 9:25 is 
an apocalyptic passage which is writing past and present history in the 
form of prophecy (p. 72); Matthew 5:18 is a ‘‘Q saying” and so it has a 
strong claim to authenticity (p. 81) ; on the matter of divorce, Jesus made no 
exception, but Matthew adjusts the teaching to church conditions (p. 82). 

There is another subtle weakness to this way of studying the Bible. It 
easily falls a prey to a statistical method which measures importance by 
the number of times a truth is mentioned, and refuses to correlate parallel 
statements into any sort of unified whole. After Filson conducts his 
readers through many a helpful survey of what the New Testament 
writers taught, he leaves them dangling with the unanswered question, 
“Yes, but what did they really believe about.......?” 

On two details of theology, we must part company with our author. 
Even though he believes that the death of Jesus was substitutionary and 
a ransom, he nevertheless does not see that it was penal. ‘‘To interpret 
God as a stubborn, angry God, reluctant to do anything for men and 
needing to be pacified by Christ, is blasphemy; it misses the central New 
Testament note. God acted out of holy and gracious love to help men, 
and the Cross is the supreme expression of that love’ (p. 127). Part of 
the above statement is assuredly blasphemy. Our Lord is not stubborn, 
is not reluctant. But He is “angry with the wicked every day”, and “‘when 
we were enemies, we were reconciled to God by the death of his Son’”’. 
Also, in view of the great stress on faith in the New Testament, we are 
surprised to find that our author does not give equal emphasis to it when 
he comes to the final judgment. ‘‘We may ask: But how will God be 
able to tell the good from the evil? Is there much difference? The New 
Testament faith is that God can and will make the separation, and that 
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his decision will be both fair and just” (p. 273). But the Bible does not 
leave the issue here; it is faith which saves, and thus it is faith which makes 
the difference in the judgment. 

The emphasis in this review has been on the method adopted by the 
author. Of this method and some of its results we have been critical. 
Hence it will not be amiss to close on the note that there has been real 
blessing in the reading of the book. The author has done a scholarly piece 
of work in the field where he is an expert. He has exposed the errors of 
many liberals, especially the ‘‘consistent eschatology” and “realized 
eschatology” schools. Above all, he has sought to bring the church back to 
the primary task of evangelism, and to relate that task to the present day. 


Joun W. SANDERSON, JR. 


Covenant Theological Seminary, St. Louis 


Hendrik Kraemer: The Communication of the Christian Faith. Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press. 1956. 128. $2.50. 


He who thinks of Dr. Hendrik Kraemer thinks of the ecumenical move- 
ment and of the meeting of the International Missionary Council at 
Tambaram, Madras, India in 1938. Dr. Kraemer’s great work The Chris- 
tian Message in a Non-Christian World was written in preparation for the 
Tambaram meetings. 

The reports of these meetings published in The Madras Series contain a 
number of articles by various men dealing with Kraemer’s views on 
missionary principles and methods. Dr. Karl Hartenstein, ‘director of 
the Basel Mission and a close associate of Professor Karl Barth’’,? expresses 
basic agreement with Kraemer. Others, however, feel that Kraemer has 
too strongly stressed the idea of the discontinuity between the Christian 
message and the religions of the world. Speaking of the sages of China, 
T. C. Chao says: “Who can say that these sages have not been truly 
inspired by the spirit of our God, the God of our Lord Jesus Christ?’’.s 
“Right along, before Jesus came into the world, God had been coming, 
breaking into the lives of men and women who sought after Him’’.4 Jesus 
is indeed unique. For he achieved, as none other did, “‘the character filled, 
as it were, with divine moral excellence’’.s 


* Cf. especially Vol. I on The Authority of the Faith. 
2 Tbid., p. viii. 3 Ibid., p. 43. 
4 Ibid., p. 45. 5 Ibid., p. 48. 
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Walter Marshall Horton makes a comparison between the views of 
Hocking and of Kraemer.‘ “Is it possible for Hocking and Kraemer ever 
really to be at peace within one’s soul? Can the Laymen’s Report be 
reconciled with biblical realism and Continental theology without making 
words mean the opposite of what they plainly do mean?’’? 

In all of the reactions to Kraemer’s views the question of discontinuity 
and continuity is predominant. Dr. A. G. Hogg gives clear expression to 
this problem in relation to Kraemer’s views. He speaks of the non-Christian 
faith as well as of faiths. When men argue about their faiths they set 
over against one another two sets of mutually exclusive ideas. But beneath 
what men express verbally as their conviction is an unexpressed attitude. 
Kraemer is quite right in saying that all:faiths, including Christianity as a 
set of ideas, are under the judgment of God. Between faiths there can be 
nothing but antagonism. But if Christians seek their point of contact in 
“the religious life as present in the non-Christian religions’ things are 
quite different. Here the Christian meets a faith differing in degree, but 
not in kind, from his own. ‘In non-Christian faith may we meet with 
something that is not merely a seeking but in real measure a finding, and 
a finding by contact with which a Christian may be helped to make fresh 
discoveries in his own finding of God in Christ?’’.® 

It is apparent that Kraemer is here confronted with a basic problem. 
He speaks of the “rash and erroneous identification of empirical Chris- 
tianity with the revelation in Christ”.9 The “time of the Corpus Chris- 
tianum belongs to the irrevocable past, and, let us add, should remain 
so’’.t° The empirical Christian Churches, their creeds and their organiza- 
tions, belong to the sphere of the relative. Further than that, ‘The 
Christian faith, if it manifests itself in its true nature, is not the message 
about an infallible book’’.** With its ‘crude intellectualism” fundamen- 
talism is ‘‘a disturbing fact”.*? The Christian church must not engage in 
“a transmission of doctrines or truths, but the proclamation of an all- 
decisive event’’.*3 


6 He refers to the work of the Laymen’s Commission of 1932 and to 
Hocking’s ideas expressed in the report of this commission. 

7 Ibid., p. 144. 

8 Ibid., p. 95. 

9 The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World, p. 145. 

10 The Communication of the Christian Faith, p. 92. 
Idem. 
2 Tbid., p. 98. 
3 Tbid., p. 24. 
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It is readily understood that a church holding such views will ask itself: 
“How can I find a way to speak again with relevancy and authority, 
transmitting ‘the words of eternal life’ entrusted to me?’’4 

How shall the church communicate to men that which is in principle 
incommunicable?'s The church must tell men that: ‘‘In Jesus Christ, the 
decisive and only authentic Word of God comes to man”’.*® As a Christian 
I must speak to men “‘of the world of spiritual realities, spread out before 
us in biblical realism’’.*7 And I must communicate by means of “‘ideas, 
doctrines, emotions, instruction, values, information ...’’.** Yet I know 
that not only my ideas of what the Apostles said about Jesus Christ but 
even the ideas of the Apostles themselves about the “‘all-decisive event”’ 
are “derivations from and not the genuine content of this revelation’’.*9 

Granted then that the Christian message appeals not merely or alone 
to men’s intellects but requires a “surrender of their hearts’, how can 
they be asked to make such a surrender if Christianity, so far as it is in 
any wise intelligibly expressed, itself claims to be relative? What becomes 
of the “apostolic mandate” if the words of the apostles are relative? What 
does it mean to speak of ‘‘the Reformer’s rediscovery of the prophetic 
character and quality of the Word of God’ if even prophets ‘‘do not 
have the message’’.27 How can there be revelation in which God ‘“‘discloses 
himself in his acts in concrete human history by opening his heart and 
making known the ‘mystery’ of his saving will in order to commune with 
man”’,?? if this disclosure itself is relative? Why say that “the reality of 
man is contradictory” ??3 Why say that ‘‘the image of God in which man 
was created becomes gloriously visible’’*4 in Jesus Christ, if any words 
spoken by him disappear in the relativities of history as the breath of a 
man does on a frosty day? 

In short we fail to see how Kraemer can offer any effective reply to the 
criticism made of his position by Dr. Hogg. 

In the first place, Kraemer has virtually accepted the principle of 
discontinuity of the religions of the world. With these religions he holds 


™4 Tbid., p. 10. 
5 Ibid., p. 36. 6 Ibid., p. 21. 
17 Kraemer’s article on ‘‘Continuity and Discontinuity” in the Madras 
Series, Vol. I, p. 2. 
*8 The Communication, p. 22. 
19 The Christian Message, p. 61. 
20 The Communication, p. 27. 
a Ibid., p. 25. 
2 Tbid., p. 23. 33 Tbid., p. 71. 
%4 [bid., p. 21. 
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that the origin of the “breakdown in communication” between God and 
man is a matter of mythology.*5 Therefore the fall of man is, in Kraemer’s 
view, not ethical hostility to God his Creator. Sin is toned down to a 
metaphysical defect. Thus “the reality of man is contradictory”. Men 
are not responsible for their sins anymore than moles are for their blindness. 
They are all born in Plato’s cave; finitude itself has forged chains about 
their necks. When man is said to reach back to wholeness,” this does not 
mean that in Adam he stood in true communication with God. The “broken 
dialogue”’ is for Kraemer inherent in the human situation. The “primeval 
state of true normality’’ never was on land or sea. Kraemer may say to 
the adherent of another religion: ‘‘Are we not unfortunate in that as 
individuals we are lost in the realm of pure contingency?”’. He can never 
say: “We are great sinners, under the wrath of God, worthy of eternal 
condemnation’”’. 

And as Kraemer adopts the principle of discontinuity of the religions 
of man so he also adopts their principle of continuity. When he expresses 
the meaning of the “‘all-decisive event” he claims to take his “‘standpoint 
within the realm of the Christian revelation”’.27 But he removes the very 
difference between “within” and ‘‘without” on the question of man’s 
discontinuity with God. An essentially non-biblical principle of dis- 
continuity is the correlative of an equally non-biblical principle of con- 
tinuity. Kraemer’s principle of continuity is purely formal. His gospel 
consists of the mere announcement that in Jesus Christ “all things are 
reconciled”’.2® He says, Aux grands maux les grands remédes. But the 
great remedy offered is not that of the substitutionary atonement of the 
Christ of Scriptures. All that Kraemer can say to an adherent of another 
religion is that together all men should seek to express in characters like 
unto that of Jesus Christ the ideals of morality that look best to all men. 
He cannot consistently say: ‘‘Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and you 
will be saved’. The whole figure of Jesus is too much of a shadow for that. 
He does indeed assert that the church must speak and act to the reality 
of Jesus Christ.29 In Christ ‘“‘ ‘the fundamental fact’ can regain its proper 
place and significance’’.3° But then this Christ, to ‘become gloriously 
visible” has to enter the shadow realm of historical relativism. And the 
church of Christ which as ‘“‘a new community, stands in the world with a 


2s Ibid., p. 65. 

26 Tbid., p. 70. 

27 The Madras Series, Vol. I, p. 7. 

28 The Communication, p. 21. 

29 Tbid., p. 118. 3° Tbid., p. 21. 
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new hope’’s' is nothing more than “the foreshadowing of the true commu- 
nity of men’’.3? Kraemer confidently asserts that ‘‘every deviation from 
this Biblical realism is a deviation from the true communication of the 
Christian message’’.33 Those who still hold to the traditional view of the 
Bible as an infallible book, constitute a disturbing element in the church.*4 
They are said to be chiefly responsible for the breakdown of communication 
in the church. They are also said to be chiefly responsible for the break- 
down of the communication of the Christian message on the mission field. 

Yet, the traditional view alone makes communication actual. As set 
forth by Luther and Calvin, God always has been and always is in commu- 
nication with all men. Men can never escape being spoken to by God. 
Their attempts at repression of the revelation of God within and about 
them must always fail. They are, Paul says in Romans, responsible for 
God's direct address to them in Adam, the first man of history, and rep- 
resentative of all. In removing this foundation Kraemer removes the only 
possible basis for communication anywhere. With all his great ability and 
with all the influences of the Scriptures pressing upon him he merely 
succeeds in offering men a vain hope through a phantom Christ. And so 
far as the church’s program of missions is concerned there is little to be 
gained by adopting Kraemer’s principles rather than those of Hocking. 
Hocking’s message to the world was a compound of biblical truth and 
idealist philosophy. Kraemer’s message is a compound of biblical truth 
with existential philosophy. He speaks of Roger Mehl’s book on La 
Rencontre de l’autrut as presenting us ‘‘with an excellent phenomenology 
of communication, the fruit of a marriage of Christian and existentialist 
thinking’’.ss Would that he might have had the courage really to stand 
upon Scripture alone. Even as it is, his truly moving plea for humility 
must not go unheeded. His great learning and first-hand knowledge of 
mission fields must be appreciated. His earnest desire to present Chris- 
tianity to the world must be admired. But his principles of communication 
cannot be accepted by those who would proclaim the Christ of the Scrip- 
tures for the eternal salvation of men. 

CorNELIUS VAN TIL 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


3t Idem. 
32 Tbid., p. 117. 33 Ibid., p. 23. 
34 Tbid., p. 98. Cf. Georgia Harkness’ book Foundations of Christian 
Knowledge for a similar view. 
35 Ibid., p. 62. 
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B. Davie Napier: From Faith to Faith. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1955. 223. $3.00. 


The son of evangelical Christian missionaries, B. Davie Napier, associate 
professor of Old Testament in Yale Divinity School, has bartered away 
his theological birthright for some Barthian lentils. Accordingly, we find 
him in this his first book endeavoring to popularize the increasingly 
influential existential approach to the Old Testament. 

Following von Rad’s idea of a Hebrew hetlsgeschichtliches Credo, Napier 
regards the Old Testament in terms of the faith of Israel addressing our 
faith — thus, From Faith to Faith. Certain central themes and presupposi- 
tions of that faith, he finds, persist through the history of the continuing 
community of Israel. They are six in particular: the themes of creation, 
human sinfulness, divine judgment, covenant, redemption, and consumma- 
tion. As articulated in Israel’s canonical writings these afford that literature 
a significant confessional unity. With tongue-in-cheek anxiety that the 
full rights of the biblical authors be protected, Napier adds that this unity 
is not such ‘‘as to rob [them] of their individuality, to say nothing of their 
fallibility’’! (p. xx). 

The author treats his subject under the five headings: Myth, Legend, 
History, Prophecy, and Law — his precise thesis being that different as 
these literary types are as literature, each voices the common Israelite 
confession. That the creedal unity Napier distils from the Old Testament 
differs diametrically from that which historic Christian exegesis has dis- 
covered there is, of course, apparent without looking beyond his chapter 
headings. With Genesis 1-11 handed over to myth and Genesis 12-50 to 
legend (and, incidentally, with a startling silence preserved on the Mosaic 
era), the articles in Napier’s creed labeled ‘“‘creation”, “‘sin’’, ‘‘redemp- 
tion’, and the like cannot even remotely resemble the doctrines of cor- 
responding name in the theology of apostolic-orthodox Christianity. 
“There is an irreconcilable difference between the religious consciousness 
that is at all times clearly or dimly aware of springing up and drawing 
nourishment from this soil of facts and the consciousness that has eman- 
cipated itself from belief in the reality of the facts’ (G. Vos: Biblical 
Theology, p. 124). 

Napier’s claims for the pervasiveness in the Old Testament of the ‘‘one 
faith” which he formulates are seriously modified by his hermeneutical 
theory. He maintains that there are two or three levels of interpretation, 
at least in those foundational portions he categorizes as myth and legend, 
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and it is only with the higher level(s) that he identifies the existential 
meaning or theological essence in which the creedal unity consists. 

This hermeneutical approach is based on Napier’s higher critical views 
of the origin and development of the Old Testament documents. Char- 
acteristically, Barthian exegesis and negative criticism find each in the 
other a help meet for itself. The significant feature in Napier’s literary 
criticism is his acceptance of the recent tendency to regard the postulated 
work of the Israelite editors ‘‘as not merely editorial but in fact creative, 
presenting a unity often transcending the multiple and at points con- 
tradictory sources employed”’ (p. xv). The editor-author infuses his new 
meaning into his primitive sources not so much by revision (hence, the 
earlier form remains discernible) as by selection and arrangement (which 
has the consequence, salutary in itself, of directing the exegete’s attention 
to the total contextual structure for his understanding of the text in its 
present form). This produces the compound exegetical task of unfolding 
lower and higher interpretations corresponding to the original and the 
later, editorially re-fashioned, forms of the stories of the creation, the 
fall, and the like. 

Of course, not all these levels of interpretation need concern every 
exegete. The student of the history of religions would be interested in 
both the prescientific mythology of the literal primitive form and the 
existential re-interpretation of that material by the Israelite editors. Only 
the latter, however, would be the proper province of Old Testament 
biblical theology. But while this narrowing of the biblical theologian’s 
field would eliminate for him the necessity of extensive investigation of 
primitive and especially near-eastern literature and religion, it would still 
leave him in urgent need of a knack for allegory. For this existential 
exegesis, straining after the “‘is-ness” and despising the ‘‘was-ness”’ of the 
literal biblical stories is nothing other than allegorizing. Not as crude as 
some — but allegorizing still. Now allegorizing is a notoriously subjective 
business and Napier, though avowedly trying to assess Israel’s faith with 
empathy, exhibits far less of the quality of empathy than of the art of 
ventriloquism when he makes the ancient Israelite community confess the 
faith of modern crisis theology. 


MEREDITH G. KLINE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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Martin Dibelius: Studies in the Acts of the Apostles. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1956. ix, 228. $4.50. 


This work consists of a series of eleven essays which were written at 
various times and were gathered together and published in 1951 under the 
title, Aufsdtze zur A postelgeschichte. Now, five years later, they are making 
their appearance in English translation. Their origin is sufficient explana- 
tion for a feature which is quite marked, namely, the prevalence of repeti- 
tion. Yet this is not without advantage for the reader, since the summary 
statement of the author’s position contained in a later essay is often 
clearer than the more diffusive discussion at an earlier point in some other 
essay. It will not be particularly helpful to list the titles of the individual 
essays or try to consider them separately. We will content ourselves rather 
with a consideration of some of the main emphases of the writer and the 
question as to how far these are legitimate. 

Dibelius is well known for his pioneer work in the study of the Gospels. 
In several monographs he has set forth and defended the Formgeschichte 
approach as the proper explanation for Gospel origins. Something of the 
same method characterizes these studies on the Acts. It is presumed that 
the historical situation at the time of writing distinctly colors the report 
of the past. For example, in speaking of the speeches in the closing portion 
of the Acts, with their strong emphasis on such items as the resurrection, 
Dibelius comments, ‘These are ideas which enjoyed a special hearing in 
Luke’s day, in the decades when the Church was visibly detaching herself 
from Judaism. In these chapters, then, Luke wishes to present first of all 
not what has taken place but what is taking place” (p. 134). Dibelius 
finds some of the same literary forms in the Acts as in the Gospels. He 
thinks that legend is especially prominent here. The whole approach, 
despite its plausibility, has weaknesses which have often been pointed out 
in connection with the application of the theory to Gospel origins. It will 
be our purpose to discuss this whole viewpoint at greater length as we 
consider the speeches in Acts. 

Dibelius accepts the church tradition that Luke the physician is the 
author of the Acts, though he acknowledges the force of the critical con- 
tention that the Acts could hardly emanate from a man of the Pauline 
circle on the ground of so many discrepancies with the epistles of Paul. 
But whatever his misgivings are on this score (and he does not discuss the 
matter in any fulness), he is impressed by the fact that the name of the 
author could not well remain a secret when the person to whom the work 
was dedicated was explicitly stated. ‘This consideration lends more 
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credibility than is usually warranted to the ecclesiastical tradition con- 
cerning the authorship of Luke, for both writings, Gospel and Acts, were 
offered to the literary reading public from the very beginning under the 
name of Luke as author” (p. 89). As to the purpose of the writing, he thinks 
Luke has in mind not a description of the spread of the Christian com- 
munities but ‘“‘the advance of the gospel into the heart of the Roman 
Empire” (p. 209). So Luke can omit any account of Paul’s labors at 
Tarsus prior to going to Antioch. This is a helpful insight and it may 
assist in understanding why Luke has nothing to say about the establish- 
ment of Christianity in Galilee (the reference in 9:31 tells us nothing about 
the founding of the churches in that region). 

Despite the unity of authorship in Luke-Acts, the difference between the 
two portions is considerable. It is not simply a difference in subject matter. 
In writing the Gospel Luke had predecessors. His work had to be done 
under the restriction of established models. But in the Acts he launches 
out upon a new enterprise wherein he is free to employ his talents un- 
hinderedly. He is doing a new thing which no one before him has attempted. 

Dibelius essays a literary analysis of the Acts, claiming that in general 
the critic is able to detect two strands, which may be called tradition and 
composition. The former is the material which came into Luke’s hands in a 
form already fixed. The latter is his own contribution. For the early part 
of the book the traditional material was largely composed of stories 
(legends). Luke did his best to piece them together, adding summaries of 
his own to make a somewhat connected narrative. In the latter part of 
the book the traditional material is found mainly in what Dibelius calls 
the stations, which are the accounts of missionary journeys. However, the 
speeches are not included here, as these are regarded as belonging to the 
other category of composition and are attributed to Luke. 

This brings us to the very heart of Dibelius’ work, the feature which 
stands out above all others. He insists that the speeches are literary- 
theological in character rather than historical. We should not bother to 
ask about their historical reliability. The point is that they are introduced 
not for the sake of the supposed audience at the historic junctures where 
Luke presents them, but for the sake of the readers of the Acts. They are 
artificial so far as the correspondence to the setting is concerned, but they 
represent what the speaker would have said or should have said on such 
occasions if he had really been given a speech. So Luke turns out to be not 
only a historian but also a preacher. 

The problem is a major one and to some extent it pertains to the Gospel 
materials also, but we will consider it only in relation to the Acts. Dibelius 
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seeks to support his position by several considerations. One is the difficulty 
in preserving the material of speeches for recording later on. While this 
problem is not to be minimized, we believe it can be shown that the 
addresses of Christ were faithfully recalled and carried in the tradition 
and were eventually set down in writing. It is not satisfactory, for several 
reasons, to attribute to the church what He is reported to have said. As 
to the Acts, in some cases the auditors of the speeches were accessible to 
Luke, in other cases, the speaker. In still others, he himself must have 
heard them. The second point made by Dibelius is that for many years 
before the time of Luke, from Thucydides on, historians were in the habit 
of putting their own thoughts on the lips of actors in their story. This 
does not prove that the same practice was followed by biblical writers, 
even though the possibility may be admitted. More important than the 
literary device is the question of reliability. Dibelius seems rather in- 
different to this whole matter. But it is doubtful if a writer who was so 
concerned to trace everything out carefully and write in order, so that 
one might attain certitude concerning the Christian movement (see the 
prologue of the Gospel of Luke) would be indifferent to the relation between 
what he ascribes to a speaker and the actual facts in the case. A third 
consideration is that the speeches ‘‘often enough express a later stand- 
point” (p. 3). This is not too well worked out by Dibelius, but it involves a 
denial of the prophetic element, such as in Acts 20:29 f. All one can say 
to such an objection is that it is sub-Christian. The power of prediction 
was a part of the apostolic equipment. Again, Dibelius pleads that the 
speeches are clothed in Luke’s style and phraseology throughout, therefore 
they must be his compositions (p. 179). But he seems to speak with quite 
another voice a few pages later when he concedes that Luke “displays a 
variety of styles in his speeches.” This, he says, is mainly due to a ‘‘desire 
to be appropriate to the occasion” (p. 182). Who is to say that the very 
variety is not a faithful reflection of the various speakers and their situa- 
tions? The final contention is that the report of the speeches is so brief that 
no one can suppose we have in them a verbatim account of what was 
spoken. This we must cheerfully grant, but not the use which is made 
of it. One may reasonably hold that the report of these speeches is in the 
nature of a digest rather than a word by word account. In the case of the 
Pentecost sermon it is explicitly stated that more was spoken than is 
reported (Acts 2:40). 

While Dibelius maintains that Luke has followed the pattern of historians 
since the days of Thucydides in putting words into the mouths of others, 
he notes that the fashion of using direct address had been largely given up 
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in favor of indirect address in these speeches. Why, then, does Luke use 
direct address? The best Dibelius can offer is the observation that ‘Luke 
is evidently not conscious of that feeling of distance between the nar- 
rator and the event which results in indirect speech” (p. 180). The more 
natural explanation is that Luke was conscious of the fact that he was not 
misrepresenting the speakers at all, since the speakers did in fact speak in 
the vein which the addresses indicate. 

The author gives special attention to the Areopagus address, referring 
to it in several of his essays. His general estimate of the address is, in 
brief, that it is a speech about the knowledge of God along hellenistic 
lines, that Paul certainly did not give it, for it contradicts Paul’s teaching. 
“The theology of the Areopagus address is absolutely foreign to Paul’s 
own theology ...in fact, foreign to the entire New Testament” (p. 71). 
Only at the close do any distinctively Christian elements appear in the 
mention of (Christ’s) resurrection and the judgment. According to 
Dibelius Luke is ‘‘concerned with a typical exposition, which is in that 
sense historical, and perhaps was more real in his own day than in the 
apostle’s time” (p. 155). A point by point refutation of Dibelius need not 
be attempted here, the more so since N. B. Stonehouse has covered the 
ground so well (The Areopagus Address, Tyndale Press, London). In 
acknowledging his great debt to Norden’s Agnostos Theos in the formula- 
tion of his own position on the address, Dibelius does not bother to state 
that Norden retreated from his position due to the representations of 
Eduard Meyer, who held that the address is a genuine report of Paul’s 
speech at Athens (see W. K. L. Clarke, New Testament Problems, p. 119). 
Even Dibelius, for all his bold assertion, seems to have a bit of misgiving 
when he allows himself to say, ‘‘Luke wrote this speech as an example of 
a typical sermon to Gentiles and put it in the setting of Athens; in doing 
so, he did not allow himself to be influenced by the poor results which Paul 
actually achieved in Athens’ (p. 73). Then there were results, so Paul 
must have made a speech. That he could have spoken as Luke indicates 
attains a high state of probability in view of his address to Gentiles at 
Lystra, which deals also with natural theology but is not as cultivated as 
the Athenian address. If Paul is Luke’s hero, is it inherently likely that 
Luke would be content to. state that the results of the address were so 
meager? If Luke could invent the address, surely he could just as con- 
scientiously invent a few more converts. As the companion and close friend 
of the apostle, Luke presumably had some insight into his theology. 
Would he then put upon Paul’s lips ideas which he knew to be foreign to 
that theology? Yet according to Dibelius that is what he did. One would 
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think that Luke could have spared Paul by introducing Apollos at some 
point in his account as the speaker at Athens, since as an Alexandrian he 
would have the necessary hellenic background, and as a man had just the 
persuasive eloquence which would be needed in such a place. 

It would seem fairly obvious that if in the speeches of the Acts ‘Luke 
wants to show his readers what Christian preaching is and ought to be” 
(p. 111), then such preaching actually did occur. Why, then, should not 
the speeches be regarded as faithful reports of what was actually spoken? 
Why should not Luke be regarded as giving us genuine samples and not 
ideal projections? 

Even such an address as that of Paul to the Ephesian elders must be 
seen in a new light, according to Dibelius. Why should Paul defend his 
ministry to elders who were not charging him with misconduct? Why 
should he speak in such glowing terms of his own ministry? The answer 
is simple. Luke is taking the opportunity to glorify his hero. Is this 
sufficient argumentation for denying the address to Paul? In his acknowl- 
edged epistles he is driven to defend himself, even in writing to his friends. 
Some at Ephesus may have questioned his motives, just as others did 
elsewhere. At various points in his epistles Paul reviews his ministry, 
indicating the magnitude of his labors and the success achieved. Why 
should it be thought impossible that he would do it here? 

A few observations on the speeches in the Acts in a more positive vein 
may be helpful in counteracting the position of Dibelius. For one thing, 
if the speeches were Luke’s creation, we should expect greater stylistic 
elegance than we find, since we know from the prologue of Luke and other 
sections how almost classical he could be in his own composition. Secondly, 
at times we are able to check the speeches against other productions by 
the reputed speaker, whether Peter or Paul, for example. The correspond- 
ences which show up are very reassuring. In Acts 13:39 Paul mentions 
justification, a strong emphasis in his epistles. In the same address the 
mention of Saul as the son of Kish, a man of the tribe of Benjamin, sounds 
unexpectedly full, but is wholly natural coming from Saul of Tarsus, who 
cannot resist a bit of expansion here because of the personal interest to 
himself. Peter’s speeches may be profitably compared with his first epistle 
for several coincidences of expression. James’s address in Acts 15 yields 
at least eight agreements with his epistle (see J. B. Mayor, The Epistle 
of St. James, p. iv). Thirdly, as F. F. Bruce reminds us, Luke reports 
speeches also in his Gospel, and it is possible by comparison with the 
accounts in Matthew and Mark to see what he does with this material. 
It is possible to show that whatever modification he introduces is in the 
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interest of making the address intelligible to the group of readers he has 
in mind. He does not modify the contents of the address. Bruce remarks, 
If Luke comes off so well in reports of speeches ‘where his fidelity to his 
source can be controlled, we should not without good reason suppose that 
he was not equally faithful where his sources are no longer available for 
comparison” (The Acts of the Apostles, p. 19). 

Just how far Dibelius is prepared to go in his radicalism may be seen 
from his statement. ‘‘Curtius was compelled to declare of the hortatory 
passages of the Pauline epistles...what we today believe with good 
reason, that they were not composed by Paul, but largely taken over from 
the tradition of Christian, Jewish and Greek philosophers” (p. 59). 

This book has little in it which will profit the Christian layman. The 
scholar will find some things to challenge him and some things to annoy 
him. Most readers will probably conclude that if the author had employed 
the skill and energy toward expounding this book in positive fashion which 
he has expended upon the elaboration of an idea imposed on the text, the 
results would have been far more satisfactory. 


EvERETT F. HARRISON 


Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena 


Loraine Boettner: Immortality. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company. 1956. 159. $2.50. 


Loraine Boettner, writer of several religious books and perhaps best 
known as the author of The Reformed Doctrine of Predestination, has 
produced another volume. It deals under three heads with the immortality 
of the human soul. The first head is ‘‘Physical Death’. Such questions 
are discussed as what physical death is, what should be the Christian’s 
attitude toward it, whether prayers should be offered for the dead, and 
whether or not burial is to be preferred to cremation. The second head, 
instead of being subordinate to the title of the book, is identical with it 
and defines immortality, presents several of the so-called rational proofs 
for it, and insists that it can be proved conclusively from the Scriptures 
alone. The third head is ‘‘The Intermediate State’’ and, after setting forth 
the teaching of the Word of God on that subject, particularly the meaning 
of the terms Sheol and Hades, seeks to refute such perversions of scriptural 
teaching as the tenets of a second probation, soul sleep, annihilation, 
purgatory and spiritualism. 
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The teaching of this volume is that of historic protestantism, and easily 
its most outstanding virtue is its substantiation of that teaching with 
holy Scripture. Underlying the entire argument is the conviction that the 
Bible is God’s supernaturally inspired revelation and hence an infallible 
rule of faith, in fact, the one and only such rule. This appears most clearly 
in the author’s treatment of the rational arguments for immortality, such 
as its age-long and world-wide acceptance and its necessity for the vindica- 
tion of the moral order. Avoiding the extreme of counting such arguments 
without weight and worthless, he holds that at most they establish the 
likelihood of immortality and insists that only Scripture offers sure proof. 
Recently this reviewer read Harry Emerson Fosdick’s autobiography. 
He too, like Boettner, avows a firm belief in personal immortality. But 
their grounds for that belief are quite different. Fosdick’s ground is 
fallible human logic, Boettner’s is the infallible divine Jogos. 

Boettner’s latest book has all the earmarks of having been written with a 
practical end in view. It is not an abstract presentation of the case for 
human immortality, but rather an application of that truth to the lives 
of men in this day and age. It tells the reader how to set his house in order 
with an eye to his impending departure from this life. It instructs him as 
to the proper disposal of the remains of the deceased. It sounds a clear 
note of warning against the perilous vagaries of such sects as the Seventh- 
day Adventists and Jehovah’s Witnesses. It makes clear the unscriptural 
character of the terrifying Romish teaching of purgatory. It exposes the 
deception of spiritualism. And, above all else, it abounds in the comfort 
of the Scriptures for believers who mourn the departure of dear ones 
fallen asleep in Jesus or dread their own crossing of the bar. And it does 
all that in language so simple that even the unschooled can readily under- 
stand. 

Because this volume was not intended to be a scholarly dissertation, it 
would be wholly unfair to judge it by standards applicable to that type of 
study. However, even a popular book must excel in precision. Truth 
demands precise expression and only the precise statement of truth rates 
as truth. This reviewer regrets exceedingly that the book under considera- 
tion does not excel in that virtue but, on the contrary, is marred by several 
inaccuracies and considerable confusion. 

For the numerous typographical errors the author probably is not 
responsible. But he can hardly escape responsibility for denominating 
certain advocates of cremation as “humanitarians” rather than humanists 
(p. 54), nor for the blunder of asserting that the words of the Lord Jesus 
recorded in John 11:25, 26: ‘I am the resurrection and the life: he that 
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believeth on me, though he die, yet shall he live; and whosoever liveth and 
believeth on me shall never die” were addressed to the woman of Samaria 
(p. 17). Glaring though such inaccuracies may be and actually are, the 
very fact that they are self-evident will ordinarily keep the reader from 
being misled by them. 

More serious are certain instances of confusion. Says Boettner: ‘“‘We 
can indeed learn much from the book of nature to supplement that which 
is given in the book of revelation” (p. 70). But most certainly he is a good 
enough theologian to be familiar with the distinction between general and 
special revelation and to know that the book of nature is itself a book of 
revelation. One could wish that the author had distinguished more sharply 
between physical death as a penalty of sin and as chastisement (pp. 19-23), 
and had, after the manner of the Heidelberg Catechism, insisted firmly 
that for the Christian it is only the latter and in no sense the former. In 
answer to the question: “Since then Christ died for us, must we also die?”’, 
that Catechism says: ‘‘Our death is not a satisfaction for our sins, but an 
abolishing of sin and a passage into eternal life’. In one context the 
possibility is granted that spiritualistic media may receive information, 
although not from ‘‘the spirits of loved ones”, yet from “‘spirits from the 
world of darkness, perhaps in some instances the Devil himself” (p. 146); 
but in another context it is stated apodictically that the spiritualistic 
phenomena in the seances are produced ‘neither by departed human 
spirits, nor by evil spirits, but by deception and by the clever use of magic 
on the part of the mediums” (p. 159). Especially misleading is the state- 
ment that, while unregenerate man ‘may still perform many acts which 
are good in themselves, his works never merit salvation because they are 
not done with right motives toward God” (p. 16). The inference may 
justly be drawn that the good works of regenerate man, done as they are 
with right motives toward God, do merit salvation. But, knowing Boettner 
as he does, the reviewer is completely certain that he harbors no such 
heresy. 

The most serious defect of Boettner’s Immoriality is that it fails to 
distinguish clearly between the immortality of man as man and the im- 
mortality of the Christian. Job’s question is asked: ‘If a man die, shall he 
live again?” And the reader is told: ‘‘The answer to that question is found 
in the words of Jesus: ‘I am the resurrection and the life: he that believeth 
on me, though he die, yet shall he live; and whosoever liveth and believeth 
on me shall never die’ ’’ (p. 59). On the same page immortality is defined 
as “‘the eternal, continuous, conscious existence of the soul after the death 
of the body”. Obviously, the aforesaid question and this definition refer 
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to the immortality of man as man, but Jesus’ statement applies only to 
believers. The same confusion, this reviewer is sorry to say, pervades the 
author’s entire discussion of immortality. In quoting II Timothy 1:10, 
which says that Christ ‘‘abolished death and brought life and immortality 
to light’’ (p. 80), he does not take pains to point out that the term ‘‘im- 
mortality” as used here is anything but synonymous with “immortality” 
as defined by him. This is not to say that he fails to teach the eternal 
punishment of those who die in unbelief. He teaches that emphatically. 
But his use of the term “immortality” is ambiguous. The reviewer cannot 
suppress the wish that Boettner in writing his latest book had been more 
mindful of the old and true saying, Qui bene distinguit bene docet. 

Christian doctrine is not static. It is the product of growth and remains 
in need of development. That holds also of the Christian doctrine of 
immortality. In recent years Professors Vollenhoven and Dooyeweerd 
of the Free Reformed University of Amsterdam have attempted a re- 
construction of that doctrine. While this reviewer holds no brief for their 
views, he does not hesitate to suggest that, had Boettner consulted their 
studies of that subject, he would almost certainly have produced a better 
book. No doubt, he would have distinguished much more clearly than he 
has done between the immortality of man as man and the immortality of 
the Christian. Probably he would have dealt more fully than he has with 
the problem of how those who die in unbelief share in immortality even 
though they are subject to eternal death. He would also have been com- 
pelled to give some attention to a most important question which he seems 
not to have confronted: Are we to hold, as did Socrates, Plato and countless 
others down to modern times, that immortality is an inherent, self-sustain- 
ing attribute of the human soul, or is it rather a continuous divine bestowal? 

In conclusion the reviewer wishes to thank Boettner for giving him a 
clearer understanding of such difficult passages of Scripture as I Peter 
3:18-20 and I Samuel 28. He has been confirmed in the opinion that the 
former of these passages in no way supports the tenet of a second probation 
but speaks of the Spirit of Christ preaching the gospel through Noah to 
his contemporaries, who at the time of Peter’s writing were, and still are, 
‘in prison”, that is, in the place of eternal punishment, and that the latter 
passage tells of an actual appearance of deceased Samuel, wrought not by 
the witch of Endor but by God, in order to rebuke Saul and announce to 
him his impending doom. 


R. B. Kuper 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Arnold Toynbee: An Historian’s Approach to Religion. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1956. ix, 318. $5.00. 


By virtue of his massive ten-volume The Study of History, Professor 
Arnold Toynbee has made a name for himself, not only as an historian, 
but also according to Professor Allan Nevins as ‘‘a great deal of a prophet’’. 
One of Professor Nevins’s reasons for this statement is that while writing 
his magnum opus, Toynbee became increasingly aware of the part which 
religion has played in human history, and he was not afraid to state his 
views. For this temerity he has on one hand been attacked by non-religious 
historians and the like, and on the other he has sometimes been extolled 
as a great advocate of the Christian faith. Now, for the first time, in 
this work, the Gifford Lectures delivered at Edinburgh in 1952 and 1953, 
he has presented to the public a succinct statement of his religious views. 

To review this work satisfactorily it will be necessary first of all to 
take a hasty glance at its contents. These are divided into two parts. 
The first section deals with ‘‘The Dawn of the Higher Religions”, wherein 
Toynbee sets forth his views on the evolution of religion from primitive 
nature worship, through the idolization of parochial and ecumenical 
communities to the epiphanies of the “Higher Religions’ which turn 
out to be Mahayana Buddhism and Christianity. Christianity he seems 
to consider the highest religion developed so far, but it, like other religions, 
has been frequently perverted by being diverted to mundane tasks and 
by having its external manifestation in religious institutions idolized. 

In the second section he takes up the question of ‘‘Religion in a West- 
ernizing World’’. Here he points out that although modern western civiliza- 
tion has more or less come to dominate the world, owing to the seventeenth 
century’s revulsion from the Wars of Religion, its outlook has ceased to 
be spiritual, and has become materialistic with a great stress upon tech- 
nology. He then puts forward the thesis that the tremendous strides of 
twentieth century science will soon face the world with the need for a 
world government which by its very nature will have to be dictatorial. 
Man’s only hope in this situation will be to find freedom in an ecumenical 
religion composed of the true “natura!” religion disengaged from the non- 
essentials in the human religious heritage. This religion will be essentially 
the over-coming of self-centeredness through the suffering necessitated by 
our love for others. This is Arnold Toynbee’s approach to religion. 

Although a Christian must approach this book critically, he cannot 
but admit that it is an extremely stimulating work. Toynbee is always 
stirring up the muddy depths of our thought. Moreover, whether one 
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agrees with him or not, he always offers interesting and illuminating 
insights into historical matters. And, as usual, he has laid a wide area of 
time and space under contribution in order to illustrate and to support 
what he has to say. Therefore, this is not a book to be lightly passed over, 
but one to be considered carefully and discreetly. A reviewer only wishes 
that he could discuss it in all its minute detail, but space and time forbid. 

As one reads through the work, it is not very long, if he knows anything 
about the history of thought, before he begins to feel that the late seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth century writers have exercised a powerful 
influence on the author. Pierre Bayle through his Dictionnaire and Bishop 
Sprat by his History of the Royal Society appear on many a page. True, 
Toynbee is much too independent a thinker to accept everything they 
say, but when one considers the intellectual development which has taken 
place since 1660, one cannot but feel that when reading Toynbee he is 
standing in the presence of one who, in a sense, is a twentieth century 
philosophe. Man’s rationality and judgment, along eighteenth and nine- 
teenth century liberal lines, is really the final judge of all things, historical 
and supra-historical. 

It is just at this point that Christianity first joins issue with Toynbee. 
As far as the professor is concerned, such a thing as a unique special 
revelation by God is simply non-existent (chapter 2). Moreover, while 
admitting that man sees only in part and through a glass darkly, it would 
seem from the whole tenor of the book that God, or the Absolute Reality 
as Toynbee prefers to call It, is really only a creation of man’s mind. 
Moreover, the Absolute Reality so created is only partially personal, or 
perhaps more literally has an impersonal aspect (pp. 18, 276). Thus 
Absolute Reality is never wholly self-conscious, there being a surd in 
Its being which never seems to be completely resolved even by the personal 
aspect. This is hardly a Christian point of view. 

What then is Toynbee’s attitude to Christianity? He seems to hold 
that it is the highest of all the religions so far evolved in history, although 
it is only a shade beyond Mahayana Buddhism, but it is very much 
cluttered up with “‘myths”’ which are simply means of bringing the funda- 
mental religious truths to the people of a certain civilization and culture 
(chapter 19). For this reason, Christ, like Buddha, is really nothing more 
than a human being deified for purposes of instruction and elucidation 
(p. 295). The basic meaning of all “higher” religions is that man is to 
come to fellowship with the Absolute Reality, or at least Its personal 
aspect, through the abandoning of self-centeredness by the self-sacrifice of 
love to others (chaps. 19, 20). Christianity is, therefore, no longer to be 
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regarded as absolutely unique, nor as God’s way of salvation. It is really 
the highest manifestation of ‘‘natural religion’. 

Toynbee has reached these conclusions by the use of the historical 
method. His only difficulty is that, as a number of historians have chal- 
lenged him on points of detail in his other works, one could do the same 
thing here, for his generalizations are frequently based on extremely 
flimsy evidence, which often consists of gratuitous assumptions, entirely 
unproven. The present reviewer went to the trouble of checking a con- 
siderable number of Toynbee’s references to the Old and New Testaments 
and he was appalled at the wrenchings of the biblical text in which the 
author indulged in order to make it fit the case. If he does this to works so 
easily accessible, what must happen to those more obscure and unusual 
examples from Egypt or Babylon? One could write a whole review simply 
querying Toynbee’s generalizations on the basis of the evidence which he 
offers, and this not merely with regard to his biblical references but to 
his whole interpretation of European history. 

Instead of attempting to do this, however, it would seem wise to raise a 
more fundamental issue, namely the value of the historical method for 
attaining true religious knowledge. Is it not true that the historical method 
is valid only for events in “‘space-time’’? One can, therefore, hardly claim 
that mere historical research can give us any knowledge of the existence 
of ‘Absolute Reality’’ which is above and beyond time and space. To say 
that this Absolute Reality reveals itself to the historian in history is not a 
statement which is derived from the use of the historical method. If the 
historian believes this he does so as a result of making a guess, ‘‘a leap in 
the dark”’, or as a result of divine revelation, and this latter Toynbee does 
not accept. Therefore, one cannot but conclude that if Toynbee holds that 
the historical evolution of religion shows us anything of Absolute Reality, 
he does so on philosophical-religious grounds rather than as a result of 
using the historian’s tools. 

And what is the Absolute Reality at which he finally arrives? It is an 
Absolute Reality which is both personal and impersonal, so that at its 
very heart there is a basic dualism. Thus he would seem to have landed 
right back at a very ancient and primitive concept of Absolute Reality, 
only instead of the Absolute Reality being a dichotomy between light and 
darkness, it is now one of personal and impersonal. The result of this 
cannot but be chaos, and, as he himself says, this is what history itself 
seems to be (pp. 9 f.). The question then arises: Under such circumstances, 
how can history have any pattern which will give us any knowledge at all, 
let alone that of Absolute Reality? 
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Where then does this leave man? By the use of an historical method 
which has been evolved from chaos, he is to discover how he may have 
fellowship with an Absolute Reality with which, in truth, he has never 
been able to make direct contact. The contradictions in such a position 
would seem to be legion, but above everything else there is the one basic 
difficulty, that of believing the Absolute Reality to be anything but a 
concoction of the human imagination. On his own presuppositions this 
would seem to be the only conclusion possible, and, for the ordinary man, 
the net result is that the living God disappears, to have His place taken 
by a personal-impersonal abstraction. This is certainly an approach to 
religion, but hardly one which satisfies. 

W. STANFORD REID 

McGill University, Montreal 


Herman Bavinck: Our Reasonable Faith. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1956. 568. $6.95. 


This book can easily be characterized as a refresher course for the 
minister and an excellent introduction to Reformed theology for the lay- 
man. Undoubtedly destined to be a classic, the work of Bavinck deserves 
highest praise. 

The present volume is a synopsis of the four-volume Reformed Dogmatics, 
and was published under the title Magnalia Dei in 1909. Dr. Herman 
Bavinck was for nearly two decades professor of theology at the Free 
University of Amsterdam. In the Reformed world he takes his place with 
Abraham Kuyper, Charles Hodge, and B. B. Warfield. The reading of 
this book will quickly dispel the persistent notion that Calvinism is a 
cold intellectual system of doctrine without heart and depth of feeling. 
A warm devotional spirit pervades this work which, to borrow the words 
of the author, ‘‘speaks out of God, through God, about God, and does 
this always to the glorification of His name” (p. 31). We meet not only 
academic argument and philosophic thought but practical application to 
life. On page 182, for instance, he shows how the Christian derives comfort 
and encouragement from the doctrine of God’s creation and providence. 

Proper Christology confronts us throughout the book. Christ not only 
declares the Father and discloses his name to us, but in himself he shows 
us and gives us the Father (p. 24). Whatever knowledge we have of God 
is wholly owing to Christ. It has “its mid-point and at the same time its 
high-point in the person of Christ’ (p. 36). He is shown to be very God 
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(p. 316). ‘“The whole revelation of the Old Testament coriverges upon 
Christ” and is the “capstone and crown”’ of the new dispensation (p. 93). 
Bavinck traces the manifestation of Christ throughout the Old Testament 
in excellent outline (pp. 147 f.). 

The high view of inspiration finds a capable defender in Bavinck. As 
systematic theologian he makes skillful use of proof texts; as biblical 
theologian he shows the unity of the Scriptures; as philosopher he searches 
into the reason and nature of plenary inspiration; as historian he reveals 
the history of the doctrine. In opposition to the liberal position he strongly 
maintains that the first eleven chapters of the book of Genesis are extremely 
important: ‘‘they constitute the point of departure and foundation of the 
whole of world history” (p. 45). His exegetical talent displays itself in 
the exposition of this portion of the Word. 

Of value and interest is the development of the relationship: between 
the Word and the Spirit in the chapter on Christian Calling. While the 
Roman Church sees in Scripture only a source of truth and the Lutheran 
Church unites Word and Spirit so completely as to run the risk of iden- 
tifying them, Bavinck shows that the Spirit combines his operation with 
that of the Word and personally penetrates to the heart of man and renews 
it to eternal life (pp. 405-7). By not limiting the Spirit to the Word the 
author protects the sovereignty of the Spirit. 

History of doctrine also adds to the usefulness of the volume. With 
conciseness that hides somewhat the foundation of painstaking scholar- 
ship, the author sketches the history of creeds (p. 120), of the office of 
elder and bishop (p. 123), of the doctrine of the Trinity (p. 157), and of the 
doctrine of the two natures of Christ (p. 321). Brief summaries of doctrines 
are scattered throughout the book. Invaluable to those who see the need 
of doctrinal preaching are such outlines on sacrifices (p. 352), the benefits of 
Christ (p. 401), repentance (p. 425), regeneration (p. 426), relationship to 
God (p. 455), holiness (p. 470). Ministers who love instruction are bound to 
enrich their preaching by meditating on the doctrines so clearly presented: 

Law and Gospel come up for frequent treatment, revealing a conflict 
present in Bavinck’s generation even as in the present. Israel is shown 
to be the chosen of God not on the basis of law but by virtue of the promise 
(p. 82). The law paves the way for the fulfillment of the promise (p. 84). 
The covenant of grace remains one, whether before, or under, or after, 
law (p. 274). Old and New Testaments ‘‘are the names of two successive 
dispensations of the same covenant of grace” (p. 410). The author in his 
treatment of various doctrines skillfully weaves in the relationship between 


the old and the new dispensations and shows the development of doctrine. 
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One would love to dwell on the treatment of Justification where the 
necessity for it is carefully shown before the doctrine is expounded. Or 
one could with profit dwell on the development of the doctrine of Sanc- 
tification, where the author maintains that there is such a thing as a Christ 
in us as well as a Christ for us. How necessary in our ecumenical atmos- 
phere is the chapter on the Church of Christ. Would that all would ponder 
these words, ‘‘Since Christ alone is the head of the church (Eph. 1:22), 
the one Master (Matt. 23:8-10), and Lord, there can never arise in the 
church any single power which co-exists alongside of or over against His 
power, but only such as He himself has delegated and as remains limited 
by Him” (p. 537). 

Amillennialism appears to be part of Bavinck’s eschatology and this 
helps to account for its popularity in Reformed circles. Issue is taken 
with the premillennial position. To the author all the blessings of Abraham 
and all the promises of the Old Testament accrue to the church in Christ 
and in the course of the centuries. To this the reviewer says a hearty 
amen. He wonders, however, how Bavinck can maintain that God “‘limited 
the promises of His grace throughout the centuries to a small portion of 
mankind”’ (p. 361). Using his method of relating the promise to Abraham 
to the church, one can show how the covenant promise, that all the families 
of the earth would be blessed, finds echo in Christ’s commission to make 
disciples of-all nations and Paul’s interpretation that ‘the should be the 
heir of the world’ (Rom. 4:13). How does the small portion compare with 
the biblical emphasis of a multitude without number and as the stars of 
heaven and the sands of the seashore? Will not the knowledge of God 
cover the earth as the waters cover the sea and will not the meek inherit 
the earth? 

One hesitates to point to minor. flaws but one sticks out like a sore 
thumb. Frequently the term ‘“‘Canaanites’”’ is used where ‘‘Cainites”’ is 
proper (pp. 46f.). Strangely “‘Cainites” is used correctly on page 529. 
In the light of its connotation the term ‘‘Jesuites (sic)”’ is questionable on 
page 313. The volume would be greatly enhanced in value by having an 
index. Those who want to make constant use of this book will be compelled 
to make their own. 

High tribute must be paid to the work of the translator, the late Henry 
Zylstra. His literary art appears on every page. The high literary standard 
that he has set in this work should inspire future writers of theology. 
This volume is a noble monument to his skill as translator and writer. 


J. MARCELLUS KIK 
Washington, D. C. 
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Rudolf Bultmann: Primitive Christianity in its Contemporary Setting 
(Living Age Book 4). New York: Meridian Books. 1956. 240. Paper, 
$1.25. 


Reinhold Niebuhr: An Interpretation of Christian Ethics (Living Age 
Book 1). New York: Meridian Books. 1956. 224. Paper, $1.25. 


Paul Tillich: The Religious Situation (Living Age Book 6). New York: 
Meridian Books. 1956. 219. Paper, $1.25. 


What is Neo-Orthodoxy? In contemporary theological debate this term 
occurs frequently as a label designating the trend represented by such 
thinkers as Karl Barth, Emil Brunner, Rudolf Bultmann, Paul Tillich and 
Reinhold Niebuhr. Sometimes the term is used in a narrower sense. Barth 
may be excluded from the ranks of the Neo-Orthodox on the ground of 
alleged Fundamentalism or Tillich on the ground of radical Modernism. 

It is a matter of considerable consequence that theological writings are 
now being published and circulated in a popular and inexpensive form. 
It should be a matter of concern to Evangelical Christians of conservative 
and especially of Calvinistic conviction that Neo-Orthodox points of view 
are among the first to find outlet in this way. In connection with the 
consideration of some details of these three works, an account of the back- 
ground of Neo-Orthodoxy and an attempt to characterize some of its 
general features will be in order. 

Neo-Orthodoxy, taken in its widest sense, may be viewed as a non- 
Fundamentalist reaction against the Liberal theology or Modernism which 
dominated protestant theology during the second half of the nineteenth 
and the first quarter of the twentieth century. 

In the early decades of the present century, especially in America, a 
vigorous reaction against Modernism arose in the form of Fundamentalism. 
The Fundamentalist movement based itself squarely upon the acknowl- 
edgement of the infallible authority of an inerrant Bible, the confession of 
the supernatural facts of historic Christianity, the fall of man, the deity 
of Christ and the substitutionary atonement and proceeded to repudiate, 
sometimes with more pious zeal than intelligent scholarship, the dominant 
speculations of higher criticism and evolution. During the first half of 
the century, Fundamentalism tended to deteriorate, in part by reason of the 
prevalence of Arminianism and a shallow emotionalism in its evangelistic 
activities and devotional programs, but largely as a result of preoccupation 


with fanciful schemes of prophetic interpretation rooted in a pessimistic 
pre-millenarian construction of the doctrines of the second coming of Christ. 
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The emptiness of Liberal platitudes in the face of the harsh realities of 
the first world war and its aftermath led a rising generation of theologians 
trained in modern ways of thinking to seek a new standpoint beyond 
Fundamentalism and Modernism. The result was Neo-Orthodoxy in- 
troduced by Karl Barth’s commentary on Romans, which was said to 
have fallen like a bomb-shell upon the playground of the theologians. 

Neo-Orthodoxy, unlike Fundamentalism, does not involve the acceptance 
of an inerrant or infallible Bible. Higher Criticism, sometimes in its most 
radical and destructive forms, is not simply accepted but welcomed, while 
evolution is taken for granted, with the consequence that literal acceptance 
of the narratives of creation and the fall is rendered impossible. Neo- 
Orthodox writers appear to differ in their attitudes toward the miraculous 
facts that are central to historic Christianity. In opposition to Brunner, 
Barth has defended the fact of the virgin birth of Christ, although he 
himself appears to treat it as a Hinweis, or sign, of the supra-temporal 
incarnation rather than as the historical means by which the incarnation 
was effected. Neo-Orthodoxy has protested loudly against Liberal op- 
timism as to the nature of man, and yet does not regard the fall of man 
as an historical event. Niebuhr is explicit on this point: “But since myth 
is forced to state a paradoxical aspect of reality in terms of concepts 
connoting historical sequence, it always leads to historical illusions. Jesus, 
no less than Paul was not free of these historical illusions. He expected 
the coming of the Messianic kingdom in his lifetime.... The historical 
illusions which resulted inevitably from this mythical statement of the 
situation in which the human spirit finds itself do not destroy the truth in 
the myth; no more than the discovery that the fall of man was not actual 
history destroys the mythical truth in the story of the fall” (pp. 59 f.). 
“The genius of prophetic Christianity’s analysis of the facts of evil and 
sin are to be found in the myth of the Fall. In this, as in every significant 
myth of prophetic religion, the permanently valid insight must be isolated 
from the primitive’’ (p. 71). 

Bultmann likewise employs the category of myth in connection with the 
fall of man: “Paul did indeed make use of the Gnostic myth of the ar- 
chetypal Man in order to make man’s situation in the world intelligible. . . . 
Paul is drawing even more heavily on Gnostic mythology when he attrib- 
utes the burden of man’s sinful past to the nature of Adam”’ (p. 190). 
Bultmann applies the category of myth not only to the fall of Adam but 
also to Christ. This appears from the following quotations: ‘‘It is easy to 
see why the Christian Church took over these ideas from the Gnostic 
redemption myth. That myth offered a terminology in which the redemp- 
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tion wrought in the person and work of Jesus could be made intelligible 
as a present reality” (p. 198). “For to begin with the historical person of 
Jesus was very soon turned into a myth in primitive Christianity” (p. 200). 
“Similarly, the Fourth Gospel ascribes to Jesus the title of Logos or Word. 
Originally, this had been a mythological term” (p. 201). ‘“‘And although it 
presents the Cross and Resurrection of Jesus in mythological terms, the 
preaching of the Cross is nevertheless a decisive summons to repentance” 
(pp. 201 f.). 

Niebuhr also speaks of ‘‘the mythos of the Christ and the Cross” and 
of the historic life of Jesus as ‘‘related to the transcendent Christ as a 
final and ultimate symbol of a relation which prophetic religion sees 
between all life and history and the transcendent”’ (pp. 111 f.). He also 
speaks of “‘the Christ of Christian orthodoxy” as a ‘‘true mythical symbol 
of both the possibilities and the limits of the human...” (p. 23). 

The above quotations illustrate the far-reaching implications of the 
employment of the category of myth in Neo-Orthodox theology. The 
gulf separating Bultmann and Niebuhr from historic Christianity is so 
prominent that special attention need not be directed to it. 

Tillich likewise ascribes to the category of myth a central role in religion. 
“Myth, however, is a specifically religious category. Two things are 
implied in the thought; upon the one hand it is implied that the observing 
spirit when it exercises historical understanding is more than a blank 
tablet which receives clear or vague impressions of a foreign and deter- 
minate reality. When spirit understands spirit, it interprets at the same 
time. ... The statement that the intuition of historical essences is mythical 
implies something further. Mythical means symbolical of the eternal. To 
view an historical figure mythically means to regard it as the expression 
of a meaning which is rooted in the depth of the eternal; it means in the 
last analysis to regard it religiousiy’’ (pp. 67 f.). 

In fairness to Barth, note should be taken of the fact that while he 
holds, in opposition to orthodoxy, that the substance of the biblical witness 
is not necessarily attacked by the view that a Bible story is to be regarded 
partly or wholly as saga or legend, he does draw the line at the point of the 
category of myth. ‘‘The view that a Bible story is to be regarded as a 
myth necessarily attacks the substance of the Biblical witness. And for 
the reason that myth does not intend history but only pretends to be 
history. Myth in fact means the exposition — brought forward in nar- 
rative form, but claiming to be true in itself irrespective of time and place — 
of certain basic relationships of human existence, which always exist 
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everywhere, in their connections with their own origins and conditions 
in the natural and historical cosmos, or in the Godhead, reduced to nar- 
rative form on the supposition that man has knowledge of all these things 
and can expound them one way or the other, that he controls them, that in 
the last resort they are his own things” (The Doctrine of the Word of God, 
p. 376). The following passage from Barth is as pertinent to the quotation 
given from Bultmann about Gnostic mythology in the Pauline doctrine 
of Adam and the fall as the passage just reproduced is to Tillich’s remarks 
as to the religious significance of myth: “True, we cannot prevent an 
historian applying the category of myth to certain events related in the 
Bible. It might, of course, be asked whether he really found his supposed 
myths in the text of the Bible and not rather somewhere behind the text 
of it, by dissolving the context in which the passage in question possesses 
its meaning and by ignoring what it says in this context, by assuming 
so-called sources of special character and independent content, conjectured 
to lie at the basis of the Biblical text, by combining definite parts of the 
Biblical text with portions of extra-Biblical texts which perhaps may 
really be claimable as mythical” (ibid., p. 377). The above observations 
are cogent, despite Barth’s own distance from the orthodox view of biblical 
authority. 

The preoccupation of Neo-Orthodox writers with the category of myth 
reflects the influence of modern philosophical ideas of an irrationalist 
character. While the philosophical conceptions of Schelling and Hegel lie 
in the background, the most prominent influence from the side of philos- 
ophy is beyond question to be found in Existentialism. Barth’s indebted- 
ness to Kierkegaard’s infinite qualitative distinction between time and 
eternity is well-known. Striking also is his more recent discussion of the 
notion of nothingness as it has been developed by Heidegger and Sartre. 
The contemporary controversy over the ‘“demythologizing”’ of the New 
Testament, raised by Bultmann, has its background in Bultmann’s ac- 
ceptance of Heidegger’s philosophical vision of time and history. This 
outlook is reflected in the closing paragraph of Primitive Christianity: 


In the last analysis, however, the future can never, as in Gnosticism, 
be conceived in fantastic cosmic terms, despite all the apocalyptic 
imagery which has found its way into the New Testament. It can only 
be understood in the light of God’s grace as the permanent futurity of 
God which is always there before man arrives, wherever it be, even in 
the darkness of death. Paul can certainly speak of a glory which is 
ready to be revealed for us (Rom. 8.18), of the eternal ‘weight of glory’ 
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which awaits us (II Cor. 4.17). But at the same time he speaks of faith, 
hope and love as things which will not cease, even when that which is 
perfect is come (I Cor. 13.13). In other words he can conceive no state 
of perfection in which the unworldly is a mere possession. The openness 
of Christian existence is never-ending (p. 208). 


Bultmann’s stress on ‘‘radical openness for the future’’ as constituting 
the Christian’s freedom is reminiscent of Heidegger’s discussion of open- 
ness in relation to freedom and truth in his work on the Essence of Truth. 
Tillich and Niebuhr have also been profoundly influenced by Kierkegaard 
and contemporary existentialist philosophy. In The Religious Situation, 
Tillich refers to the Phenomenology of Husserl as of decisive importance 
for the philosophy of the twentieth century (p. 74). Heidegger employed 
the phenomenological method devised by his teacher Husserl for the 
intuition of essences, making of it a technique for the description of the 
structures of human existence with the concentration of attention on 
structures of a pronouncedly irrational nature. Tillich rightly observes 
that “the old metaphysical question about the relation of essence and 
existence was raised anew by the phenomenological doctrine of essences”’ 
(p. 80). 

Niebuhr’s ethical relativism also bears a marked affinity to the char- 
acteristic irrationalism of existentialist ethics as represented by Simone 
de Beauvoir’s ‘Ethics of Ambiguity’’. No place is found for a moral law 
with commands that are unconditionally binding on all men. Niebuhr 
attempts to transcend the relativity of morals by an appeal to the law of 
love as grounding the ‘“‘minimal standard of moral conduct’’ (p. 100). 
Yet his “‘law of love’’ is too vague to solve the immediate moral problem of 
every human life (p. 45) and has no grounding in Niebuhr’s thought beyond 
an obscurely formulated metaphysical theory of the harmony of life with 
life (cf. p. 44). The denial of the authority of biblical revelation in favor 
of the elevation of myth to the determining concept of religion leaves no 
foundation for an objective standard of morality. 

Neo-Orthodoxy has another source, however, for a social ethic, after 
biblical authority has been set aside—the authority of Karl Marx 
speaking in Das Kapital. Niebuhr’s Interpretation of Christian Ethics 
and Tillich’s Religious Sityation were both written from the point of view 
of Socialism. Tillich wrote as the leader of the German Religious Socialist 
movement, Niebuhr as a Rauschenbusch lecturer attempting to present 
the ‘Social Gospel” in more realistic terms than Liberalism had done. 
Tillich writes: ‘‘Almost all the weapons which can be used in the war 
against capitalist society were forged in the socialist critique which devel- 
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oped throughout the whole nineteenth century and which achieved its 
climax in Marx’s and Engels’ Communist Manifesto with its sweeping and 
prophetic power” (p. 112). In fairness to Tillich, it should be observed 
that he asserts the Russian revolution to be the greatest victory of the 
capitalist spirit, which he defines as the spirit of self-sufficient finitude 
(pp. 46, 112 ff.). To the same effect Niebuhr writes: ‘The insights into 
human nature which Marxism has fortunately added to modern culture 
belong to the forgotten insights of prophetic religion. They must be 
reappropriated with gratitude for their rediscovery. But since prophetic 
religion must deal with the total human situation it cannot accept them 
merely as weapons in one particular social conflict. To do so would mean 
to make them the basis of new spiritual pretensions. The pathos of Marxian 
spirituality is that it sees the qualified and determined character of all 
types of spirituality except its own’ (p. 114). The Neo-Orthodoxy of 
Tillich and Niebuhr has been said to represent a swing to the right in 
theology and to the left in politics. The latter assertion may be admitted 
to be true. The former is open to dispute. 


WILL1amM YOUNG 


Belhaven College, Jackson, Mississippi 


John Frederick Jansen: Calvin’s Doctrine of the Work of Christ. London: 
James Clarke & Co., Ltd. 1956. 120. 8/6. 


This is not a large book. But it represents a great deal of research on a 
subject that called for the study which the author has devoted to it. The 
general theme is that of the three offices of Christ and, as the title indicates, 
particular attention is given to the three offices in the theology of Calvin. 
The first part of the volume provides an instructive survey of the history 
of thought on the question of Christ’s offices both before and after Calvin. 
The author shows that prior to the time of Calvin there were ‘‘two tradi- 
tional readings of the messianic name” (p. 38), one in terms of three 
oftices, the other in terms of a two-fold office, and that “in Calvin’s imme- 
diate reformation background, the messianic office of the Redeemer is 
usually understood as the two-fold work of king and priest’’ (p. 36). 

In the first edition of the Institutes (1536) Calvin spoke only of a two- 
fold unction but in the second edition (1539) the prophetic office begins 
to appear and in the edition of 1545 there is a clear statement of the three 
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offices of Christ (pp. 39 ff.). Every student of Calvin knows that in the 
definitive edition (1559) a separate chapter (II, xv) is devoted to the three 
offices, the prophetical, the regal, and the sacerdotal. Jansen maintains 
that this development on Calvin’s part was not dictated by exegetical 
considerations but by dogmatic (cf. p. 45). And Jansen’s main thesis is 
that the change from a two-fold structure to a three-fold was ‘‘peripheral 
rather than essential’. He continues: ‘I would go further. While Calvin 
suggests the formula as a theological category in his later dogmatics, he 
himself does no more with it — for the very good reason that he cannot 
make use of it. The essential structure of his doctrine of Christ’s work 
remains two-fold” (p. 51). Jansen does not indulge in overstatement in 
seeking to establish this thesis. He does not make much of the fact that 
Calvin devotes ‘‘only one short chapter to the three offices in his last 
edition of the Institutes’ (p. 52). Nor does he underestimate the place 
which the “revelatory aspect of Christ’s mission” (p. 58) occupies in 
Calvin’s thought. He adduces copious evidence from Calvin’s works and 
particularly from his commentaries and sermons to show that Calvin in 
his interpretation of Scripture as a whole does not utilise the formula of 
the triple office as he does that of the two-fold. Jansen is aware that there 
are numerous passages in the commentaries and sermons which speak of 
Christ as prophet and teacher, but his contention is that ‘“‘nowhere does 
Calvin make this teaching a separate messianic dignity alongside with the 
messianic offices of king and priest’’ (p. 61; cf. p. 99). 

The present reviewer does not dispute the relevance of the evidence to 
which Jansen appeals in support of his thesis nor is he prepared to chal- 
lenge the contention that Calvin in his commentaries and sermons accords 
to the two-fold office the emphasis which the witness of Scripture and 
faithful exegesis demand. It is to be fully appreciated that Calvin was 
too sober and faithful an exegete to allow any formula which might be 
required in the systematisation of the teaching of Scripture as a whole to 
impose itself upon the interpretation of particular passages. Hence, how- 
ever much Calvin might be persuaded of Christ’s prophetic office he will 
not artificially drag in that office and distort the teaching of particular 
texts by subjecting them to the mould of the triple formula. Every careful 
reader of Calvin’s more dogmatic treatises as well as of his commentaries 
must recognise how essentially biblical and exegetical his method is. That 
he should not have imported the prophetic office of Christ where the text 
does not warrant it is symptomatic of what we find repeatedly in Calvin. 
He is conspicuously free of dogmatic constructions and inferences which 
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are not drawn from biblical data and in this respect does not indulge in 
the dogmatic refinements and elaborations characteristic of many .of his 
successors. The space devoted to the prophetic office in the Institutes 
reflects, it would appear, what, in Calvin’s esteem, is the proportion of 
emphasis which the total witness of Scripture warrants and demands. 
We must not underestimate this proportion when we are assessing the 
place which the prophetic office occupied in the structure of his thought, 
and I am not able to subscribe to Jansen’s thesis that ‘‘the three-fold 
office is for Calvin a dogmatic, not an exegetical category” (p. 45). 

When Jansen deals with the question of the place to be given to the 
prophetic office in systematic theology, he believes that “the doctrine of 
the three offices is an embarrassment rather than help, while the double 
office illustrates and interprets the meaning of revelation” (p. 108). While 
it is true, as Jansen says, that when ‘‘God discloses Himself, He claims 
us, and He condescends to us’”’ and so the New Testament rules out “a 
detached knowledge of God’’ (idem), yet why should the prophetic office 
of Christ be any embarrassment to this vital interest? The distinctiveness 
belonging to the prophetic function of Christ must always be appreciated, 
as Calvin himself was careful to observe (cf. Inst. II, xv, 1). Jesus was 
never a prophet who taught merely about redemption (cf. p. 109). In his 
prophetic capacity he always confronts us as the one who is himself the 
truth as well as the way and the life. Again, how could the prophetic 
office lend itself to ‘‘a concept that makes revelation a precept rather 
than a person” (p. 119)? It is only when an unreal and truncated concep- 
tion of Christ’s prophetic office is entertained that any such liabilities 
could be contemplated. 

Besides, the existential nature of revelation as deposited for us in the 
Scripture does not in the least eliminate or interfere with the necessity of 
teaching about redemption any more than does the revelation that comes 
to us in the person of Christ obviate revelation as precept also. We may 
be grateful indeed that Calvin the reformer did not give way to false 
antitheses. The truth surely is that our existential encounter with God in 
his revelation cannot be divorced from our knowledge of the truth about 
God. When we place our alleged encounter with God outside the con- 
text of the truth respecting him, we confuse a nebulous experience with 
existential encounter. 


Joun Murray 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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Charles Guignebert: Jesus. Translated from the French by S. H. Hooke. 
New York: University Books, Inc. 1956. xii, 563. $6.00. 


The reprinting of this volume may occasion some surprise in scholarly 
circles, but probably not much stir. Originally published in French in 
1933, the book was then translated and published in English (London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1935), and released about the same 
time in America (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1935), but shortly there- 
after went out of print. This American reprint edition is supplied with a 
new foreword written by Dr. Robert H. Pfeiffer of Harvard University. 

The book sets out to examine and evaluate the sources of the life and 
teaching of Jesus. As the author says, “‘This book does not claim to be a 
Life of Jesus. It aims only at presenting to the reader a critical study 
of the problems which historical research concerning the existence, the 
activity, and the teaching of the Nazarene, offers for our study” (p. 11). 
The author accomplishes this aim in a manner that leaves no question 
about both his scholarly gifts and frailties. His resulting sketch fully 
warrants the warning that it is not a life of Jesus. Despite its length, 
the book reads interestingly enough. The arrangement of materials is 
orderly and the argumentation is clear. The extensive bibliography 
attached to the book (in excess of fourteen pages of matter in fine print) 
indicates the breadth of the author’s scholarship, and represents materials 
actually utilized in his discussion. 

In spite of the author’s disavowal of producing a Life of Jesus, a familiar, 
well-defined portrait emerges, and it is that of the “‘liberal”’, nineteenth- 
century Jesus —the enthusiastic reformer, not even a man of genius 
but a man of singular spiritual loveliness and breadth of humanity (p. 405), 
whose teaching was simple and based upon religious principles which 
were well-known before he uttered them (p. 244), and who went up 
to Jerusalem expecting to usher in the kingdom, and, being tragically 
mistaken, died defeated and discredited. 

This attenuated portrait of Jesus is the result of Professor Guignebert’s 
view and treatment of the New Testament sources. His arbitrary handling 
of the sources not only precludes the recovery of any kind of realistic 
outline of Jesus’ life and teaching, but even suggests a treatment of the 
sources to fit a preconceived idea of Jesus’ life and ministry. The Pauline 
testimony is dismissed on the ground that ‘‘Paul has deliberately sacrificed 
Jesus to Christ.... What Jesus may have said and done on earth became 
almost a matter of indifference to one who saw in him ‘the Lord’ and ruler 
of the world” (p. 25). The other writings of the New Testament can tell 
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us nothing. ‘“‘Unauthentic and relatively late in date, they seem to depend 
upon the traditions which we shall find in the Synoptics, but they can 
hardly be said to reflect them” (p. 26). Of the Gospels, Guignebert writes: 


Above all, we must emphasize the fact that our Gospels are not books 
of history. They belong to a type of literature in which the factual 
unreality of the narrative was justified by the deep sincerity of the 
writers’ feelings, and vagueness, or definite inaccuracy of detail were 
effaced by the truth of the general impression .... our Gospels may 
be rightly regarded as the first essays in Christian hagiography (p. 204). 


In evaluating the data of the Gospels, Guignebert reduces them at once 
to Mark and “‘Q’’. Mark is then further reduced to an ‘‘Urmarcus” which 
seems to be hardly more than those portions in Mark which measure up 
to Guignebert’s criterion of historicity. And what is his criterion of his- 
torical reliability? He never presents it. The author just assumes that 
the followers of the apostles confused and blended historical recollections 
with their own ideas or ideas in their environment. At one point in discus- 
sing the sources for the life of Jesus, the author says, “It is legitimate to 
question the trustworthiness of the letter of our present texts” (p. 45). 
Four paragraphs later it is stated, ‘Our Gospels, then, were written to 
serve the purposes of instruction, of controversial apologetic, and of 
organized worship, and strictly speaking it is from these that they had 
their birth” (p. 47). In between these two statements there is no supporting 
argument or demonstration which shows how the author moved from a 
position of questioning his sources to that of accepting their unreliability. 
In chapter after chapter, this becomes an unvarying procedure: the gospel 
tradition is questioned; apologetic, controversial, hagiographic, tendentious 
factors are pointed out; and the conclusion of historical uncertainty or 
unreliability then stated as if indisputably demonstrated. 

The author’s pervasive scepticism regarding his sources seemingly 
permits arriving at certainty on many points of Jesus’ life and teaching. 
Interestingly enough, they are all negative. He knows that Jesus was 
not born at Bethlehem or Nazareth (p. 96), that he was not virgin-born 
(p. 128). While his historism will not permit him to state the significance 
of the baptism of Jesus, he does know that the narrative of the temptation 
of Jesus is completely legendary (p. 158). He knows that the limits of 
Jesus’ ministry extended only to three or four months (p. 211), that the 
logia which have come down to us do not represent any kind of faithful 
or accurate record of Jesus’ preaching (p. 240), that Jesus did not think 
of himself as the Son of God (p. 268) or as the Messiah (p. 286), that 
Jesus did not believe in the present actuality of the kingdom (p. 295). 
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He knows that the death of Jesus involves the same uncertainties as his 
birth (p. 427), that the Last Supper is a cult-legend (p. 449), and that the 
resurrection is the product of Peter’s excited imagination, who probably 
confused the risen Christ with the rising mist of the sea of Galilee at an 
early morning hour (p. 522). To this formidable list of negative conclu- 
sions, Guignebert adds numerous additional details of the life and teaching 
of Jesus which he treats with a non liquet. Altogether, the impression 
upon the careful reader is one of obvious bias. Professor Guignebert 
professes to know too much for one who operates with such thorough- 
going historical scepticism. Rejecting the gospel data, as he does, every- 
time they agree with the faith of the church regarding Jesus, he is left 
in the end bankrupt and without explanation for the developing Christian 
movement. Guignebert’s Jesus concludes by allowing only for an accidental 
connection between Jesus and Christianity. 


Although it is an unquestioned fact that Jesus’ dream of the future 
which embodied the expectation of the Poor in Israel, ended in failure, 
it is, nevertheless, true that the rise of the Galilean prophet marks the 
beginning, however accidental, of the religious movement from which 
Christianity sprang (p. 538). 


This “‘liberal’’ view of Jesus, along with others of the same kind and 
time, suffers from the fatal defect that it is not historical. Although 
Guignebert, following Albert Schweitzer and his Quest of the Historical 
Jesus, added some new eschatological touches to the typical nineteenth- 
century portrait of Jesus, the sketch in essentials remained unimproved. 
This was inevitable because his view of “‘the reality of history” was un- 
changed, as were also the methods by which he established that history. 
Subsequent scholarship has revealed that most of these so-called historical 
outlines of Jesus were constructed on such false premises as: (a) an 
arbitrary, narrow definition of history which permitted a rigid distinction 
between fact and faith, history and interpretation; (b) a view of history 
which was dominated by such scientific axioms as those of evolution and 
the reign of universal natural law; (c) the dismissal of all theological 
elements in the portrait of Jesus as secondary and unauthentic; and 
(d) the use of the social environment of the New Testament as the suffi- 
cient explanation for the content of the New Testament. 

Since all of this is well understood by those engaged in present-day 
research in the life of Jesus, why this attempt to revive the Jesus of Guigne- 
bert? The answer, in part at least, is given in the new foreword to the 
book by Dr. Robert H. Pfeiffer. According to Pfeiffer, ‘‘Aside from the 
present volume, only Maurice Goguel, The Life of Jesus (1933; French 
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origirial, 1932) may be regarded as a serious attempt to write a critical 
and objective historical work, free from personal preconceptions” (p. ix). 
Following this high commendation of Guignebert’s volume, Pfeiffer says, 
“The present prevailing attitude in the field of Biblical studies is un- 
friendly to dispassionate, critical, objective, historical investigation of 
Biblical problems’’ (p. x). He seems to dislike especially the combinations 
of faith and reason in biblical research and, in this same connection, 
singles out for adverse mention the positions of R. M. Grant and O. J. 
Baab. Pfeiffer evidently sees in the reprinting of Guignebert’s book a 
possible corrective for the present unsatisfactory status of Leben-Jesu- 
Forschung. 

However unsatisfactory present-day research in the Life of Jesus may 
be, it is difficult to see that Guignebert’s book can contribute anything to 
improving the situation. Pfeiffer seems to be irked by the dogmatic 
portraits of Jesus appearing in recent years, but unless history and faith 
move closer together in future neo-orthodox and form-critical studies, 
he will suffer little distress from that quarter. The historical scepticism 
of Bultmann, Dibelius, and the late Robert H. Lightfoot is just as incisive 
and pervasive as that of Guignebert. Perhaps more disturbing to Pfeiffer 
is the activity of other scholars in our time who are insisting that both 
historical and theological interpretation are essential to understanding 
the New Testament portrait of Jesus. While their results are still too 
diverse and individualistic to warrant the judgment that they portend 
an encouraging trend, welcome indeed is the notable decline in historical 
pessimism and scepticism in the recent works of G. S. Duncan, William 
Manson, H. E. W. Turner, and others. 

Perhaps the only constructive role possible for Guignebert’s book is 
to remind present-day researchers in the Life of Jesus of the paramount 
importance of historical inquiry. It is not only desirable, but the historical 
nature of Christianity demands it. The historical method used by Guigne- 
bert has been subjected, of course, to severe and much deserved criticism 
by subsequent scholarship. His method has been discredited both by 
its false premises and lamentable results. At this late date, there is no 
need to narrate in detail the failure of liberalism to interpret the Bible 
as the Word of God. What is needed today is an improved handling of 
biblical history and a more accurate and biblical view of history. 

Our Gospels are historical documents and purport to record historical 
events. At the same time, they present these historical events as the 
decisive, redemptive action of God. Our sources, then, insist that faith 
is to be taken in connection with these events, and not in defiance of 
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them. .The historical. credibility of. the New Testament documents is the 
real point at issue in any attempt to write the Life of Jesus. The faith 
and theological interpretation contained in our documents is either dictated 
and demanded by the historical events they record, or is arbitrarily-and 
belatedly forced upon them. Whatever position critical scholarship may 
take, the New Testament documents do not place faith and fact, veanaid 
and doctrine, over against each other in sharp antithesis. 

It is encouraging to observe in our time signs of a growing tendency to- 
acknowledge the fundamental historicity of the New Testament sources. 
The historical criticism represented by Guignebert has run -itself -into-a 
dead-end street, and many scholars are backing-off for a fresh start. If 
the. aforementioned tendency should become a positive trend, which I 
sincerely hope will be the case, there will be in this trend little, if any, 
place for Guignebert’s Jesus. This reprint appears much too late! The 
book has-had its day, and that-day is not now. 


RICHARD C. OUDERSLUYS 


Western Theological Seminary, Holland, Michigan 


Anders Nygren: Christ.and His Church. Translated by Alan Carlsten. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. 1956. 125. $2.50. 


Both this author and this book are characteristic of the new period 
contemporary Christianity has entered. Theological study is increasingly 
pursued in a community of scholarship which has been formed by the 
ecumenical movement. Current theological problems are ecumenical in 
their context: It is no less true that the contemporary climate of opinion 
in theological scholarship has exerted unexpected influence on the develop- 
ment of the ecclesiastical movement. : 

‘Bishop Nygren exemplifies this pattern of interaction in his own life 
and thought. He is a renowned theologian and a most active churchman. 
Formerly Professor of Systematic Theology in the University of Lund, 
Sweden, he is'now Bishop of Lund. This book is a course of lectures in 
systematic theology delivered in Knox College, Toronto, in 1953, but its 
origin goes back, as Nygren informs us, to his experiences in the ecumenical 
conference in Edinburgh in 1937. The subtitle suggested by Bishop Nygren 
for this book, ‘“‘The Foundation for the Theology of Ecumenicity”’, indicates 
that it is designed as a document of immediate relevance for ecumenical 
discussion and action. 

Nygren notes three periods in the brief history of the ecumenical move- 
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ment. The first, the “enthusiastic stage’’, sought to overcome with broth- 
erly love all problems, whether of ‘‘Faith and Order” or “Life and Work”’. 
The second, the ‘‘confessional stage’, set out to reconcile differing concep- 
tions of the gospel and reached its climax at Amsterdam in 1948 where 
there was recognition of ‘‘agreements within our disagreements’ and 
“disagreements within our agreements’. Nygren declares that this 
“‘statistical-confessional’’ approach could never be final, and that it has 
been superseded by the third stage, which he defines as ‘“‘the meeting of 
the ‘Churches’ to discuss, on a Biblical basis, the question of ‘Christ and 
Church’”’ (p. 117). This stage is marked by the Faith and Order Con- 
ference at Lund in 1952. In Nygren’s judgment this represents the dis- 
covery of a new point of departure: ‘‘it is not in our Church communions, 
but in Christ, that the unity of the Church has been given”’ (p. 118). 

This concentration of the ecumenical movement on the theology of 
Christ and church runs parallel to a development in Biblical theology 
which Nygren also traces. At the turn of the century, Harnack and Loisy 
were denying that either Christ or the church had any place in the original 
gospel. Today the messianic element is seen to be of the essence of the 
gospel, and the inseparable relationship of Christ and the church is more 
and more acknowledged. 

Perhaps it is in part modesty as to his own role which makes Nygren 
regard as astonishing the concurrence of ecumenical and Biblical-the- 
ological studies. Such a development seems natural enough. Ecumenical 
contacts have served to advance scholarly agreement; on the other hand, 
leaders of the ecumenical movement can hardly overlook the appeal of 
what has already been hailed as the modern synthesis, a growing ‘‘con- 
sensus’” among scholars which claims to be both biblical and scientific 
while transcending the doctrines of orthodoxy. 

The theological foundation which Nygren proposes is characterized by 
an essential reciprocal relation between Christology and ecclesiology. 
The church is the body of Christ. Neither Christ nor the church may be 
understood in isolation from the other. Nygren’s procedure is to begin 
with Christology. He discusses the messianic expectations before the 
coming of Christ, deals with the “‘transformation’”’ of the messianic concept 
in the ministry of Christ, and then presents the unity of Christ and his 
church, urging that ecclesiology must be understood in terms of the 
Christology he has set forth. 

In this development the approach to the Old Testament is basically 
that of the “history of religions” school. The origin of the messianic 
concept is traced back, not to the garden of Eden where the protevangelium 
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was given, nor to the promises given to Abraham who saw Jesus’ day and 
was glad (John 8:56), nor even to the great prophecy of Moses who wrote 
of Christ (John 5:46), but to the divine kingship of the pagan nations 
imitated in Israel. 

Such failure to recognize the history of revelation as set forth in the 
Old Testament makes a genuine Old Testament Biblical theology impos- 
sible. There is a pathetic passage where Nygren hypothetically and poet- 
ically suggests a direct supernatural revelation for ‘‘the prophet’s’” 
mysterious figure of the Suffering Servant in Isaiah 53 (p. 47) — as though 
such revelation were not the explicit claim of every prophet through whom 
God spoke! 

Nygren concludes that when the messianic concept is brought to its 
realization in Christ, it is by no means simply fulfilled. It is completely 
transformed. Many aspects of the Old Testament messianic concept were 
rejected. ‘‘In other words, this is to say that by no means all the Old 
Testament Messianic predictions were applicable to Christ’ (p. 51). 
From both the Old Testament and the Jewish tradition some elements are 
accepted and others rejected. Nygren even appears to suggest that the 
early Christian church deliberately rejected large areas of Old Testament: 
messianism by using only a careful selection of Old Testament passages 
in its message. 

It is a strange method in Biblical theology which can trace with such 
accuracy and sensitivity the place which Isaiah 53 occupies in the New 
Testament and yet ignore the unequivocal claim of Christ and His apostles 
that ‘‘all things must needs be fulfilled, which are written in the law of 
Moses, and the prophets, and the psalms, concerning me” (Luke 24:44). 
The “‘transformation’”’ of the Old Testament messianic promises advocated 
by Nygren is precisely the rationalization that would be required for a 
false messiah: the ‘‘fulfillment”’ of certain promises and the elimination of 
others. Jesus’ claim was quite different: ‘“Think not that I came to destroy 
the law or the prophets: I came not to destroy, but to fulfil’ (Mt. 5:17). 

The chief element in the Old Testament messianic pattern which is 
eliminated in the fulfillment, according to Nygren, is the national or 
nationalistic. In Nygren’s account of Old Testament messianism this 
element is a leading motif, for it is intimately connected with the divine 
kingship idea in which he finds the origins of messiahship. Only a shadow 
of this Messiah-King concept remained. The term Messiah was emptied 
of most of its traditional meaning (p. 55). Indeed, Jesus’ greatest effort 
was to oppose this national-political messianism, and his greatest tempta- 
tion was to succumb to it. 
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It should be noted that if all this is accurate, Jesus yielded to that 
temptation. If the Old and New Testaments are to be ranged against 
each other in terms of national particularism versus universalism, the 
ministry of Jesus must be sundered by the same categories. On the one 
hand is Jesus’ limitation of the mission of his disciples to the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel (Mt. 10:5), and the sharpness of his language to the 
Syro-Phoenician woman (Mt. 15:24). On the other hand is the universalism 
of the Great Commission (Mt. 28:19). 

It is the categories, however, that are mistaken, in application to Jesus 
or to the Old Testament.t The nationalism of the law and the prophets is 
not nationalistic. It is misconceived if it is compared with either the 
“ethnotheism” of the pagan peoples or nationalism in its modern form. 
The religious covenant with Jehovah brought Israel into existence as a 
people. ‘‘Nationalism’’ in Israel necessarily had a universal reference, a 
fact to which the whole Old Testament bears witness. The second book 
of Moses cannot be understood apart from the perspective of the first. 
The ‘‘generations” of Abraham are chosen so that all the peoples of the 
earth may taste the blessings of redemption. 

Of course when Israel failed in its mission as the servant of the Lord, it 
misappropriated the dedicated things for its own use and developed a 
particularly heinous form of pseudo-theocratic nationalism, a sin which 
stretches from the golden calf to the polluted temple which Jesus cleansed. 
The book of Jonah makes very clear that while individual prophets might 
have committed this sin, the Word of the Lord which was given to them 
always condemns it. 

When the prophets picture the eschatological glory of Messiah’s day in 
the language of theocratic nationalism the meaning of the theocratic 
ideal to which they refer must be understood, or Biblical theology fails in 
its task. Theocracy is not nationalism but sheer theism. 

The character of Nygren’s misconception is illuminated by his use of 
Amos 9:11 in referring to the “national-political” messianism (p. 55). 
He asserts: ‘‘There is nothing of this sort in the mind of Jesus’. Yet this 
prophecy is not studiously avoided by the early church; rather at the 
council of Jerusalem James boldly claims that it has been fulfilled (Acts 
15:16 f.). Indeed it is difficult to interpret the very words of Jesus from 
which Nygren takes the theme of his book (Mt. 16:18) without presup- 


t Cf. Johannes Blauw, Goden en Mensen (Groningen: Niemeijer, 1950); 
also Bengt Sundkler, Anton Fridrichsen, Contributions a@ l'étude de la 
pensée missionaire dans le N.T. (Uppsala: Das Neutestamentliche Seminar 
zu Uppsala, 1937). 
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posing the Amos passage as forming the immediate background of Jesus’ 
announcement of the messianic rebuilding of the people of God. 

Basic to Nygren’s whole theology is his distinction between a theologia 
gloriae and a theologia crucis (cf. pp. 65f.). Here the dynamic approach 
of modern dialecticism is evident. Nygren makes the national-political 
or apocalyptic messiahship characteristic of a theologia gloriae. In dialec- 
tical opposition he sets a theologia crucis which requires an incognito 
Messiah to fulfill the role of the Suffering Servant. Nygren accepts the 
theory of the ‘‘Messianic secret’’ and explains it in terms of this necessary 
incognito. Jesus could not be proclaimed as Messiah before the cross, for 
“It is—and mark this well — the crucified Jesus and only the crucified 
Jesus whom God has made both Lord and Messiah” (p. 64). An earlier 
proclamation of Jesus as the Messiah would have been the proclamation 
of a false Messiah. 

As Geerhardus Vos and Ned B. Stonehouse have shown, however, it 
is not simply Wrede’s rejection of the historicity of the ‘‘messianic secret” 
that is at fault. The theory of secrecy with respect to the messiahship of 
Jesus is itself not in accord with the evidence of the gospels.? To be sure 
there is a reserve in Jesus’ self-revelation which is part of his humiliation. 
Only on the mount of transfiguration was he clothed in his essential glory 
before the resurrection. But the purpose of his ministry was to reveal his 
messianic sonship, not merely to move in secrecy to the cross. 

Nygren’s fatal one-sidedness may be epitomized by contrasting his 
dictum: “‘A faith derived from signs is a faith in a false Messiah”’ (p. 65), 
with the statement of John 2:11: ‘This beginning of signs did Jesus in 
Cana of Galilee, and manifested his glory; and his desciples believed on 
him”. Nygren’s position cannot be understood without reference to Sgren 
Kierkegaard, who indeed was the first to speak of an ‘‘incognito” of the 
Christ in the dialectical sense.3 The Christ may not be directly manifested, 
because no direct God-relationship is possible. Faith can only exist in 
the tension of contradiction. An assured faith would cease to be faith. 
Put in objective terms, this is to say that God cannot manifest himself 


2 Cf. Geerhardus Vos, The Self-Disclosure of Jesus (New York: George 
H. Doran Company, 1926) pp. 65-78; Ned B. Stonehouse, The Witness of 
Matthew and Mark to Christ (Philadelphia: The Presbyterian Guardian, 
1944) pp. 50-85. The Witness of Luke to Christ (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1951) pp. 165 f. 

3 Cf. Philosophical Fragments by the pseudonymous Johannes Climacus 
(tr. from the Danish by David F. Swenson, Princeton University Press, 
1946). 
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directly in history, for such manifestation involves the eternal in the 
temporal, a contradiction, the Paradox. Every manifestation of God in 
history must therefore be concealment as much as revelation. Our salva- 
tion can never be assured, ‘‘For even if we have salvation, we have it 
only in hope and not yet in glory” (p. 106). 

This dialectical approach leads Nygren to an ecclesiology which is at 
once dynamic and sacramentalist. Arguing that we must begin, not with 
the organization of our churches as they exist, but with the New Testament 
concept of the church, he puts the greatest emphasis on the Pauline figure 
of the church as Christ’s body. He insists that this does not imply any 
distinction between Christ as the Head and the church as his body, but 
only emphasizes the oneness of Christ and the church. ‘‘The body of Christ 
is Christ Himself. And with this we come to what may seem to be, at 
first hand, a foreign and somewhat amazing definition of the church: 
The Church is Christ as he is present among and meets us upon earth after 
his resurrection”’ (p. 96). Christ is present in the Word and sacrament. 
The church is nothing in itself: that is, there is no static, existing church 
as a company of the ‘“‘saved’’. The Word is action, the sacrament is action, 
and in this action the church exists and Christ takes form in it. 

Since this action is concrete and takes place in a visible group of people, 
there is no need for an “‘invisible” aspect in the definition of the church. 
Baptism incorporates into the body of Christ, and neither schism nor 
heresy can separate from it, where the Word and the sacrament continue 
to act. No church may pass judgment upon another; all are under judg- 
ment. Love gives one the duty of seeking to restore another to the truth 
in fellowship. Nygren recognizes no error of doctrine which could possibly 
bring a severance of fellowship. His emphasis on Paul’s ecclesiology does 
not take account of such a passage as Romans 16:17, ‘‘Now I beseech you, 
brethren, mark them that are causing the divisions and occasions of 
stumbling, contrary to the doctrine which ye learned; and turn away 
from them”’. 


‘ 


From the orthodox protestant viewpoint, Nygren’s doctrine of the 
church is fundamentally misleading. His position cannot be met, however, 
through persistent ignoring of the doctrine of the church by conservatives. 
Only clear and biblical ecclesiology expressed in terms relevant to the 
growing neo-orthodox consensus can provide an adequate response to 
Nygren’s work. 


Epmunp P. CLowney, Jr. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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Ray C. Petry: Christian Eschatology and Social Thought. New York and 
Nashville: Abingdon Press. 1956. 415. $5.00. 


For many decades during the reign of old-fashioned liberalism eschatol- 
ogy was out of fashion. To talk in eschatological terms was to date oneself 
as belonging to a generation whose day was over. The second coming 
and related subjects seemed to be irremediably catastrophic and gradu- 
alism, not catastrophe, was the only fashionable philosophy of history. 

All this is now changed. Subjects related to the last things may be 
mentioned, even vigorously discussed, in theological society without the 
slightest loss of social prestige. Indeed they are a sign of contemporaneity. 
So Petry’s book is quite in accord with the intellectual fashions of the times. 
In fact, it may well be understood as a bridge volume — a link between the 
older interest in a ‘social gospel’’ and the modern flair for eschatology. 
This is indicated by the subtitle, A Historical Essay on the Social Implica- 
tions of Some Selected Aspects in Christian Eschatology to A. D. 1500, or, 
as it is put more succinctly on the jacket, The Relationship of the Ultimate 
Community to the Present Social Order. Is the book, then, just an ephemeral 
tract for today or is there some enduring substance to it? 

The principle upon which the volume is constructed is “that the present 
order must grow out of the future more than it grows out of the past or 
gives rise to the future... that the social present is under the demands of 
the social future” (p. 45). This is a colossal claim and yet, if rightly under- 
stood, it is true. Jesus made it plain that the kingdom of God was already 
in existence in the days of his incarnation, as Petry states (pp. 46f.). It 
will not come in its fullness, however, until the present age is done away 
and a new order is introduced under the direct and immediate rule of God | 
when all shall acknowledge his sway and bow to his obedience. This fullness 
of the kingdom should be the pattern for the present age. Only as it is 
partially realized is the will of God done and only to the degree that it is 
realized is the command of God fulfilled. 

Petry’s book is not, however, intended to be a basic collection of Christian 
teaching about the kingdom of God in general. This particular task is, of 
course, being magnificently done by Ernst Staehelin in his Die Verkiindt- 
gung des Reiches Gottes in.der Kirche Jesu Christi now in the course of 
publication. Petry is primarily concerned to set forth the patristic and 
medieval conceptions of the eschatological kingdom. Only relatively 
briefly is Jesus’ position set forth, in the early part of the book (chapter 
III), concerning the operation of the kingdom and its inhabitants and then, 
again briefly, a few words are devoted to Jesus’ view of the church (pp. 
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153-156). The great bulk of the volume is given to the presentation of the 
views of the thoughtful Christian men of the ancient and medieval periods 
concerning the church, its officers and members, its worship, and its relation 
to the temporal realm, all in the light of the eternal state. Finally, the 
scriptural teaching concerning the events of the last days, the resurrection, 
the anti-Christ, the millennium, the conversion of the Jews and the like, 
is passed in review as it was presented in the doctrine of representative 
scholars. 

It is Petry’s conviction ‘‘that for most moderns the usual norms of time 
and place traditionally associated with Jewish-Christian eschatology can 
have little support on other than a symbolical basis” (p. 23). In spite of 
this, the whole book stands on the thesis that our contemporary action 
must be animated primarily by eschatological factors. However, he is not 
content to remain within the scriptural bounds, when the ultimate sum- 
mary is made. First, the final end is properly described as ‘‘unified”’ 
(p. 39). “God’s will is to be done without reservation” (pp. 39f.). ‘“‘A 
lasting companionship of evil’’ is a part of the “ultimate destiny” in which 
“both societies will be disposed to the triumphant ends of the one unde- 
featable God”’ (pp. 40 f.). So far so good. But at the end of the volume 
Petry reproaches the church for rejecting “Origen’s stubborn faith in 
God’s .. . undefeatable will to redeem all men’”’ and for electing to ‘‘de- 
limit .. .God’s ability to rescue men” even though it was done “in the 
name of a purportedly mounting revelation set forth in the Scriptures” 
(p. 376). Thus even on a symbolical basis the demands of Scripture are not 
consistently carried through. How much better frankly to realize with 
Augustine and Calvin that Scripture teaches that ‘‘the eternal glorification 
of God is the whole meaning and purpose of eternal damnation” (H. 
Quistorp: Calvin’s Doctrine of the Last Things, p. 191). 

Petry points up many valuable truths. He emphasizes that, contrary 
to general opinion, there is in the various forms that eschatology takes ‘‘a 
large ... emphasis upon social meliorism in the temporal order” (p. 43). 
He points out ‘that no man enters (the Kingdom) uninvited by God” 
and ‘‘that no man remains without, unless he so chooses” (p. 53). The 
love of enemies as well as of friends is indispensable to a kingdom social 
order (pp. 69f.). It is remarked that in Chrysostom’s exhortations to 
“social service, the eschatological motivation shines clear and direct” 
(p. 99). 

As a whole, however, the book is disappointing in relation to its title. 
It is a splendid study of the influence of eschatological conceptions upon 
the theology, ethics and politics of the period from Jesus to 1500. But just 
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what do these past conceptions have to say to our present generation? 
No book can answer a question like this comprehensively. The reviewer 
fears that Petry does not even make much of a start. The reader has the 
medieval problems and the proposed medieval solutions set before him. 
If this is all that he needs, he is well served. Perhaps a historian’s duty 
ends at this point. The reviewer’s students may often feel that he has 
much in common with Petry here. But, nevertheless, it would seem that 
there could be and should be more to it than this. Probably all that is 
needed is a second volume to do for the post-reformation period what this 
one does for the pre-reformation era. Then, through much reading, we 
should have arrived at the present state of the kingdom. In the meantime, 
however, the book before us should be taken as primarily a study of the 
state of the medieval church as it was being influenced by its conceptions 
of eschatology. In some ways these conceptions were less healthy and true 
to the Word of God than those now dominant. In other ways there were 
more reliable than those now current. We are far enough removed from 
them today to make a fair judgment of them in the light of the Word of 
God, if we will read the latter with intelligence and care. For example, 
Petry points out that ‘John the Revelator is bent on showing that there 
will be a millennial reign on earth. This... is not the typical form which 
Christian eschatology was to preserve in its more orthodox phases” (p. 83). 
Here is the type of question that orthodoxy may beneficially be brought to 
face by reading this volume. To this end the later chapters, particularly 
thirteen and fourteen, are valuable. Here, at last, the medieval views on 
judgment, chiliasm, antichrist are set forth. It would do no harm if teach- 
ers dealing with these and related subjects today would compare the 
medieval teaching with their own and then observe the medieval results. 
Are they still getting those results? Do they want to get them? 

In this way the book serves a valuable end. It is competent and fair. 
Do not be misled by the title to expect what is not intended. 


PAuL WOOLLEY 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Emil Brunner: Faith, Hope, and Love. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press. 1956. 79. $1.50. 


In the spring of 1955, Dr. Brunner temporarily left his post in Japan 
to deliver the Earl Lectures at the Pacific School of Religion in Berkeley, 
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California. In response to many requests they have been published under 
the above title. 

Those who are familiar with Brunner’s thought, will find nothing 
essentially new in this little trilogy. I do not know, however, of any place 
where the materials are organized as here. He does not treat faith, hope 
and love as the three cardinal virtues, after the fashion of the medieval 
theologians, but rather as the essence of the Christian life in its relationship 
to time. All men live in the past by memory and in the future by expecta- 
tion. However, because of his sin, no man can escape a sense of guilt with 
reference to his past, and anxiety (fear of death) when he contemplates 
the future. Being caught in this tension, man loses the present. To be a 
Christian means to live in the past by faith, faith in the Saviour who 
died for me and removes my load of guilt. To be a Christian also means 
to live in the future by hope. My guilt being removed I need not face 
the future with anxiety. Only in such a state am I free to live in the 
present, not for myself, but for my neighbor. This is love, not in the sense 
of eros but agape. It is an out-going from myself to my neighbor, not 
because I crave in him something which makes me complete, not because 
he is what he is, but simply because he is there. I am present to him; 
I am in fellowship with him. As Brunner amplifies this thesis, he says 
little with which one might disagree, and offers the reader many happy 
insights. 

In the chapter on faith, he touches on the problem of history, and con- 
cludes that though the Gospel tradition is not reliable in details, the 
crucifixion of Christ under Pontius Pilate is beyond any historic doubt 
and this is the central fact of our faith. The heated debate of a century 
over the details is beside the point for faith (p. 25). 

In the chapter on hope, he denies that the doctrine of personal im- 
mortality is in the New Testament. It is Platonic, not Christian. The 
whole man dies and, if he be in Christ, rises again (pp. 51 f.). If one is 
not in Christ, personal annihilation seems to be his fate, though the idea 
of eternal punishment is not expressly denied (cf. p. 56). 

The book is not only worth reading but readable. It is a pity that we 
who call English our mother tongue cannot write about theology in such a 
lucidly simple way. 


Pau. K. JEWETT 


Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena 
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